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[For THE HORTICULTOURIST.] 


JANUARY, 1875. 


NO. 343. 
foliage small. Raised by Messrs. F. & L. 
Clapp, of Dorchester, from seed, and has been 
proved several years. 

Vicar Junior—A seedling of my own, from 


| the Vicar of Winkfield ; size large ; form long 


| ovate pyriform ; color dull yellow, with some 


New Pears. 


By Marshal! P, Wilder, President of the Ameri 
can Pomological Society. 


HEREWITH forward you descriptions of 

some of the new pears which have been 
added to my collection within the last few 
years, and which I deem worthy of cultiva- 
tion. 

Harris—Size above medium; form ovate 
pyriform, resembling in general appearance 
the Beurre Hardy ; stem one inch or more in 
length, frequently inserted angularly and with- 
out much depression; color golden russet at 
maturity; flesh yellowish white, fine grained, 
very tender, melting and juicy; flavor rich, 
vinous, spirited and aromatic, somewhat like 
the Beurre d’Aremberg; season October 1st 
to 15th; keeps sound at the core ; quality very | 
good to best ; will probably prove a first-class 
fruit; tree healthy, hardy and productive ; | 

1 


| traces of russet, and a brownish red cheek ; 
| flesh melting, very juicy and tender; flavor 


pleasantly acidulous and pretty rich; very 
good ; season October to November, and in 
general appearance resembling Louise Bonne 
of Jersey. 

Madame Henri Desporte-—Size above me- 
dium, broadly turbinate ; eye partly closed, in 
a deep narrow basin ; stem short and thick, set 
on one side of a lip; skin rather thick, almost 
entirely covered with ciunamon russet on a yel. 
low ground ; flesh white, very fine grained, free 
from grit, juicy and buttery, very sweet and 
rich, with a very slight astringency ; season last 
of October and first of November ; keeps well ; 
quality very good to best; resembles Beurre 
Bose in color, texture and quality ; tree a fine 
grower and productive. This variety is from 
seed by Andre Leroy, of Angers, France. 

Docteur Koch—Size above medium ; obtuse 
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pyriform; color pale yellow, sometimes with a | fumed ; season November, keeping to Decem- 
blush on the sunny side and a few russet| ber, and very good late autumn variety. 
blotches ; flesh yellowish white, juicy, acidu- | Raised from seed by Leroy from the Bartlett. 
lous, very sprightly, with a rich aroma and a 
slight astringency ; season November ; quality 
very good; fruit handsome, and keeps well; 
tree an upright, vigorous grower. 


Or 


Faith in Fruit Culture.—A good lesson 
A promis- | of faith in fruit culture is furnished from the 
ing variety. following incident. Had the cultivators once 
General de Bonchamp—Size large ; form | slacked their zeal or attention, their invest- 
oblong pyriform; color dull yellow, slightly | ments would have been imperilled and lost. 
traced with russet; flesh melting, juicy, but-| The man who hangs on wins at last. The 
tery and fine grained; flavor sweet, rich and | | Department of Agriculture has received the 
aromatic; season November to December, | following figures of the success in fruit culture 
ripening earlier than with Mr. Leroy in France; of Messrs. L. and A. B. Rathbone, of Oak- 
quality very good to best. A pear of good | field, N. Y. 
promise. In the spring of 1864, they set out 4,000 
Dr. Ligdley—Size medium or above ; form | dwarf pear trees: 3,000 Duchess, 500 Louise 
inclining to turbinate ; stem frequently quite | Bonne de Jersey, 400 Beurre d’Anjou, and 
thick and stout, generally inserted without de-|100 Vicar of Winkfield. The trees were 
pression on one side; calyx large, irregular, | | put 10 feet apart each way, occupying 10 
closed, ina shallow basin ; color yellow, tinged |acres. The soil is a gravelly loam, mixed 
with red, and somewhat traced with russet;| with sand, with clay subsoil. For five years 
flesh white, buttery, sweet and high flavored ; | the trees were severely pruned. The orchard 
season November; a good keeper; quality | received medium cultivation, but no fertilizer, 
very good ; tree vigorous and productive. A | except that in June, 1873, it was dressed 


handsome fruit. 

Maurice Desportes—Size large ; form long 
acute pyriform, resembling in shape the Beurre | 
Bosc ; stem long and set without depression ; 
color rich russet on a dull yellowish green, and 
occasionally with a brownish red cheek; flesh 
white, fine, melting, juicy; flavor sweet, rich 


and savory; season October, producing crops | 


annually; quality very good ; promises to be a 
fine acquisition. One of Mr. Leroy’s seed- 
lings. 

Lucie Audusson—Size large ; form broadly 
turbinate ; calyx pretty large, closed; stem 
short, thick and fleshy ; skin dull yellow, near- 
ly covered with russet ; flesh white, juicy, but- 


tery, fine grained; flavor very sweet, with | 


pleasant aromatic flavor, resembling Beurre 
Bose, but richer; season middle of October 
to November; quality very excellent, nearly 
best. 


Madame Loriol de Barny—Size large; 
form ovate pyriform ; color dull greenish yel- 
low, mostly covered with russet ; flesh melting 
and juicy; flavor sweet and agreeably per- 


| with about 80 bushels per acre of slaked 
lime, and unleached wood ashes. The fruit 

_was delivered in barrels at Batavia; and the 
| amounts received in Ps successive years 
are as follows: $100, $230, $110, $1,338, 
| $2,250, $5,530; total people In 1873, 
| the gross sales reached $553 per acre. 

Salt for Ants.—Mr. Lucius Southwick, 
of East Rochester, for many years a resident 
| of Livingston county, had an apple tree about 
four inches in diameter that appeared to be 
dying last year from the effects of a large ant 
hill near it. After trying lime and other ex- 
pedients to destroy tliem, ineffectually, and 
becoming satisfied that the tree would die if 
not relieved, he applied about four quarts of 
salt to the ant hill. The salt produced a ter- 
rible squirming among the ants, causing them 
to leave incontinently. The tree is recover- 
ing its normal vigor and bearing a fine crop of 
apples this year. Mr. Southwick can only 
succeed in growing young apple trees on the 
site of an old orchard by digging large holes 
and filling them with fresh soil. 
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The yreenhonse, 


ate | 
Greenhouse for J anuary. | 
HE commencement of another year - 
remind us of various preparations to be | 
made for the succeeding months, and as we | 
expect to have severe frost and snow at this | 
season, frequently preventing moving about | 
out of doors, this will give time for any little 
jobs requiring to be done indoors. If any in- | 
sects have established themselves, destroy them 
at once ; there is usually but little time for that 
sort of work during the busy season. Any 
plants requiring fresh naming should be at- 
tended to; wood labels usually last but a short 
time, but they are cheap and easily replaced. 
Have a good supply of small labels painted for | 
the use of small plants from cuttings and seeds, 
which will soon be required. Do not allow 
strong fires to be burning during the day ; this 
often does much mischief. We usually have 
bright sun and cold, cutting winds at this sea- 
son, which prevent much ventilation, so that 
if the flues or pipes are hot in the day, it runs 
the temperature up to a great height, making 
the plants draw, and the flowers will not last 
either on the plants or when cut; a slight 
dampening on the floor and near the heating | 
apparatus, will counteract’ some of the parch- | 
ing effects of strong night fires which are 
usually necessary to keep out frost, but the 
flues or pipes ought not to be wetted over; 
especially when very hot, a quantity of hot | 
steam is raised which would probably scorch | 
some of the plants. Ventilation will require | 
care at this season of cold, drying winds. It is 
a mistake to have side ventilation opening 
directly on the plants; this does harm at any | 
time, but especially during cold winter winds. 
We often see comparatively hardy plants very 
much-injured from that cause. This is also a 
leading cause of mildew on European grapes | 
grown in houses in this country; the experi- | 
enced gardener is well aware of this, and is 
willing to sacrifice in the color of his grapes | 
to the risk of losing the entire crop by mildew. | 


| seldom see the black varieties of grapes ad- 
| vanced beyond a foxy red, at the same time 
| nothing in grape culture is more handsome in 


color than a well-ripened bunch of Concord, 
grown in the open ground, and although a nice 
ripe Catawba, grown on sandy ground, is capital 
| eating, it is not nearly so inviting to the eye, 
| for beauty and general finish will always tell 
many points in favor of both persons and things. 

Abutilon Boule de Niege. 





This is cer- 


| tainly the best variety introduced ; it flowers 


well out of doors all the summer, and inside all 
the winter. Many of the Abutilons require age, 
and to be grown to a large size before flower- 
ing, but this variety will flower when not more 
than one inch high, growing in a two-inch pot. 
We obtained it from Europe on the strong 


| recommendations of the English gardening 


periodicals, and as is usual in importing plants, 
they are kept such an unreasonable time in 
the custom-house that the plants were nearly 
dead, so it was a few months before it flowered. 
During this time a portion of the horticultural 
press, in this country, informed their readers 
that this was only an old friend under a new 
name; that a white abutilon had been grown 
in this country for a number of years, ete. 
This was true enough in part only. The 


writer referred to the old variety called Me- 


vium, a tall, coarse grower, not very free flow- 
ering, and although a white, the flower is much 
veined with green. We are not surprised at 
an alarm being given about a new plant from 
Europe, for we often hear of a new name being 
given there and sold back here at a high price. 


| The last instance which came under our obser- 


vation was a gentleman traveling in England 
buying a new Coleus at quite a high price, and 


| discovering on his return home that the plant 
| he had been so careful in bringing home with 


him could be purchased here at twenty-five 


| cents each, it being only an American variety 


sent to England, and named after some noted 


| individual. The Boule de Niege flowers are 


| very beautiful. For baskets of cut flowers, 
| mixed with flowers of Lapageria rosea, they 
are charming. 

Camellias will now be in full bloom, and 


This seems at Jeast a plausible reason why we | will require care to prevent water lodging 
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on the flowers; allow no cold draughts or 
very dry parched heat. Either of these 
will brown the edges of the petals, and the 
flowers will last but a short time. Give good 
soakings of water when required, which will 
be but seldom if the plants are planted out. 
With large well-established plants there is no 


objection to cutting shoots with long stems if | 


required, but with small plants it is a great 
injury. 


Azaleas.—The early flowering plants which | 


are now going out of bloom should have a 


warm part of the house, to be syringed and | 
kept moist to induce a free growth for next | 


season’s flowering. There are now so many 
many of the very old varieties, although many 
are still worth a place, but the sorts introduced 


in shape and substance of flowers, also in habit 
of growth. Many of the so-called double 


varieties among the old German varieties, | 
although well enough for decoration, would | 


not stand the test of close inspection ; but the 


recentintroductions are double and much im- | 


proved in shape and color. The advantages of 


perfection much longer on the plant, and also 


when cut; although as a florists flower the sin- | 


gle kinds are the most beautiful. 
article we will give a selection of the most de- 
sirable kinds, both old and new. 

Roses will be flowering freely in a nice heat ; 
will require occasional fumigating for green 
fly, and dusting with sulphur when signs of 
mildew are seen. A cold draught will bring on 
mildew at once, and sudden changes of tem- 
perature will also bring mildew. Give some 
manure water occasionally to plants in active 
growth. 

Pelargoniums must be at once shifted into 
the flowering pots if not already done, or the 
growth will be prolonged into the hot weather, 
and the flowers will not last long. A good loam, 
mixed with a third of good horse manure, will 
grow these plants well, and eight-inch pots 
are large enough for the largest specimens. 
Cuttings put in now will make nice little flow- 


In a future | 





ering bushes in May, if grown on with a little 
extra heat, but the less fire heat given to the 
large plants the better. It is difficult to pre- 
vent these plants from getting drawn at this 
season, from the strong fires required only to 
keep out frost. The fancy varieties will do in 
a stronger heat without suffering. 

Chinese Primula and Cinerarias will 
now be in full bloom. Keep the latter well 
supplied with water and as cool as possible ; 
by watering the sand between the pots a moist 
atmosphere will be maintained, which is neces- 
sary for these plants. We often see them in 
small pots standing on wooden stages or shelves, 


/and covered with green fly and thrip through 
excellent varieties of this very showy plant 


that it is waste of space to continue growing | 


being dried to death. 
Poinsettias must be kept rather dry and 


| not too hot to induce the floral bracts to remain 
| in beauty the longest possible time ; there being 
within the last few years are much improved | 


now but little root action, little water is re- 


|quired. After the beauty of the plants are 


over, they can be removed to a dry, warm cor- 
ner, and no water will be required. Do not 
cut the stems down at present, or the plants 
will break prematurely. The new variety 
called Pulcherrima major is a decided acquisi- 


| tion; it is in full beauty at least two weeks 
the double varieties are that the flowers last in | 


before the old variety, quite distinct in color 
of bracts, and the bracts are also more numer- 
ous, being a slight approach to the so-called 
double variety; it should be grown by all 
lovers of the Poinsettia. 

Tubcrose.—The Pearl variety is much su- 
perior to the common double sort ; the flower 
stem is much shorter, and the plant is alto- 
gether of a more vigorous growth, both out of 
doors and also when grown in heat during the 
winter. The variegated-leaved variety we 
consider of no value—the plants being grown 
exclusively for cut flowers, the leaves are 
made no use of, and if they were, it is no im- 
provement to have a white flowering plant with 
white striped leaves, and white-leaved plants 
are said to be of a more delicate constitution 
than those with green leaves. 

Bulbs.—Keep up a succession of plants in 
the warm house; also of Lily of the Valley. 
Early bulbs and lily are said to start very poorly 
this winter. This may be caused by net being 
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sufficiently matured when obtained, or placing | disturbed until the flowering is over. The 
the plants in too strong heat at first, for very early flowering plants of Dendrobium nobile 
early forcing plants from the open air should | will also be in flower. None of these must be 
have gentle heat and abundance of air for the disturbed until they begin to grow after bloom- 
first few days, when, if well matured or more ing. Cattelya Trianz will also be in bloom ; 





heat being applied, they will usually start free 
enough. We have known Astilbe Japonica, 
and also Rhubarb, placed very early in a strong | 
heat réfuse to grow, although kept in all the | 
winter. Probably if put in a few weeks later | 
there would have been no difficulty, as other | 
plants from same lot put in later started all | 
right. A few plants of Deutzia gracilis and | 
Astilbe Japonica should be put in heat every 
ten days. Now is a good time to start a few 
strong plants—Dicentra spectabilis; these 
plants are very handsome in the greenhouse, 
and the color is much finer than late in the 
season when the sun is powerful ; it forces well, 
although perfectly hardy. 

Orchids.—T hese plants will require a gen- 
eral overhauling at this season before the new 
roots make much progress. We do not recom- 
mend a general repotting of every plant at 
this season. If this was done, many would 
not flower, and others would not grow; but it 
is well to examine all the plants, some may be | 
too wet, others too dry, and the drainage of 
others out of condition. Cattleya Mossiz and | 
its varieties should have larger pots if re- 
quired, and if not, remove as much of the old | 
soil as possible and replace with new; have 
the plants cleaned and the pots washed ; fasten | 
any shoots requiring support with short stakes. 
Any Cypripedium barbatum if in bad condi- | 
tion should be shaken clean out and potted in 
fresh soil, but if in good condition, these plants 
are best potted after flowering when commenc- 
ing to grow. Adrides and Vandas, surface 
with fresh, live moss after cleaning plants and 
pots. If grown on blocks or baskets which are 
decayed, this is a good time to place in new | 
ones. We use blocks of burnt clay, which 
answer the purpose better than wood, the roots 
cling to the clay well and there is no decay of 
the block, which with wood often takes place 
about the time that the roots have become well 
attached to the block. 


| in the season. 





Lelia anceps and | 


Superbiens will be in flower, and must not be | is much praised by some, but we would recom- 


these if requiring fresh pots must be done later 
Cypripedium insigne will still 
be in flower if kept cool; these are best potted 
about March if required, but large plants if 
carefully watered will grow and flower well for 
a number of years in same pots. These plants 
require a stiffer soil than many other varieties ; 
we use half peat and half loam, and obtain 
abundance of very large flowers. The gen- 
eral collection of Orchids require only good 
fibry peat with the addition of some living 
sphagnum moss if at hand, if not, the moss 
may be dispensed with; in addition the pots 
or pans must be three parts filled with drain- 
age, consisting of broken pots or charcoal, to 
give the air and water a free passage, for it 
must be remembered that most varieties of 
these splendid plants grow on the branches of 
trees, generally among mosses, and perhaps a 
few decayed leaves and their own dead roots. 

Bedding plants.—Examine the stock to 
see which is likely to be short, and give those a 
warm place to obtain early cuttings. Plants 
of which the stock is limited and desirable to 
increase in quantity should have cuttings put 
in at once; but the propagation of the gen- 
eral stock is best deferred until later in the 
season. If Lobelias must be increased from 
seed, it should be sown at once to obtain good 
strong plants, but it is much best to save a 
few plants and increase from cuttings. Seed- 


_ lings at the best are very uncertain, and vary 


much both in growth and color. The new 


| double variety came out with great flourish of 
| trumpets, but in this country, at least, has to 


be proved. We would advise planting but a 
limited number for trial, for the English re- 
ports at the end of the season were very con- 
tradictory as to its qualities, the good being 
much in the minority. Look out for seed of 
Czelosia Huttonii; we notice our good opinion 
of this plant for bedding is confirmed by others 
in this country. The new golden Chickweed 
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mend a limited trial of the plant first; it will 
be probably useful in some places. 


Bedding Geraniums.—We now redeem 
our promise of a few notes on some of the 
most satisfactory varieties of geraniums for 
this purpose; all these named have been 
thoroughly tested, and proved good growers 
and free bloomers the entire season : 


Bride—white rose eye. 

Lucius—orange scarlet, one of the best. 

August Napoleon Baumann—white mar- 
gin, apricot salmon, red centre, 

Comte de Courmont—fire vermilion, extra 
fine. 

Cyclops—blood red. 

Destinée—orange scarlet, very dwarf, good 
for edging. 

Dr. Ricci—fine crimson scarlet. 

General Grant—good old scarlet. 

Lanata—sott rosy scarlet. 

Mile. Nilsson—fine rosy pink. 

Mons. Domage—deep velvety scarlet, very 
fine. 

Othello—deep scarlet, shaded purple, fine. 

Six excellent double varieties, fine truss, 
good, but not extra rampant growers, and very 
free bloomers all the season : 

Emile Lemoine—deep pink. 

Le Comte Talon—dark rose, tinted salmon, 
extra. 

Veswve—brilliant crimson scarlet. 

Victor Lemoine—very bright scarlet. 

Ville de Nancy—large rosy carmine. 

Volean—orange vermilion shaded red. 

We have seen none superior to these named, 
and they are all perfectly distinct. Among 
others we tested the Negro, which, although 
novel in color, was worthless as a bedding 
variety. 

a 


Alternanthera.—Of the various forms of 


A. Paronychoides is an appropriate com- 
panion, coloring well, having a dense, tufty 
growth, and maintaining its character till 
quite late in the summer. It does well for 
edging small beds, and more elaborate and 
tasteful designs on a small scale. Given rich, 
moist bottom, and blazing sun overhead, and 
the Alternantheras just named will grow like 
weeds, color like roses, and surpass any*other 
| plant giving the same hues of leaf coloration. 

Stigmaphyllum ciliatum.—This beau- 

| tiful free flowering climber is very seldom met 
| with, but according to a correspondent of The 
| Gardener's Chronicle it is strongly to be re- 
|commended for covering a pillar or filling a 
| panel in a warm conservatory or intermediate 
house. It is most effective if allowed to 
| twine amongst Lapageria rosea, as the blooms 
of both are open at the same time, and show 
in pleasing contrast, resembling somewhat in 
form and color those of Oncidium flexuosum. 
If grown in a stove or intermediate house, it 
retains its leaves all the year; but when 
treated as a conservatory plant it is deciduous. 
|It succeeds admirably in an admixture of 
peat and loam, in about equal proportions, but 
the border should be well drained. After 
blooming, the plant should be kept moderately 
dry till March, when it may be gradually 
started into growth by giving it a good water- 
| ing with tepid water, having previously pruned 


| out the old flowering wood, as the blooms are 
borne on the young wood, in umbels of from 
three to five. 

| Effect of Coal Gas on Plants.—A small 
‘landholder in Europe, says the Moniteur 
| Horticole Belge, not having a conservatory 
at his disposal, wintered his plants in a cellar, 
/as is often done. Here, with a little atten- 





the Alternanthera, now in cultivation, The | tion, he succeeded in keeping them in tolera- 
Gardener's Chronicle thinks the palm must | bly good condition, when an escape of gas 
be given to A. amabilis latifolia, or amabilis | occurred from a defective pipe, which was 
bicolor, as a bold-growing, showy variety. ‘unnoticed for some time. Its effect on the 
Free in growth, and handsome in color, stand- | plants was most disastrous, causing the leaves 
ing alike in rain and sunshine, it is also suffi- | to fall, even before they had time to turn 
ciently hardy in character to stand exposure | yellow. The foliage of Pittosporum in par- 
in positions where others would fail. For | ticular suffered, being completely destroyed 
massing or working out bold ribbon lines, or | in about 24 hours from the first escape of the 
central designs, it cannot be excelled. gas. 
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Evergreens. 


An Address, by S. B. Parsons, before the Rural | 
Club of New York, November 12, 1874, 


(Concluded. ] 
The Cunninghamia is a most desirable 


low-growing tree, because its Balm-like foliage 
It is, however, very impatient | 


is so unique. 
of the combined sun and cold of early March, 
and frequently loses the ends of its branches. 
It should, in this latitude, be planted only in 
the most favored situations. 

The American Arbor Vite is well known, 
and is extensively used for hedges. 

The Siberian Arbor Vite is, however, 
much superior to it because it is more hardy, 


more compact, and does not require trimming. | 


It grows less rapidly, but compensates for 
its slowness by its superiority when grown. 
While its superiority for hedges is recognized, 
it is not so well known that it makes a fine 
single specimen upon a lawn. 

The Compact Arbor Vite is a round-headed 
dwarf variety which is much admired. 

The Hovey Arbor Vite is a golden-tinted 
variety, perfectly hardy, and superior in many 
respects to the Golden Arbor Vite, which has 
long been admired for the beauty of its color, 
and its adaptation to decorative purposes. 


The Chinese Arbor Vite is very attractive, | 


but too tender for this latitude. 
Of all this family, however, the gem is the 
Biota elegantissma. Growing in upright 


flakes, delicate in its leaves, and sun-tinted in | 


its shading, there is an air of refinement about 
it which eminently adapts it for the vase and 
the window or table. 

The Weeping Arbor Vile is striking in its 
habit, and its leaves are thread-like and 
drooping. 

Retinosporas.—Closely allied to this fam- 
ily are the new Retinosporas recently intro- 
duced from Japan. They number some 
twenty varieties, and I am indebted to Mr. 
Thomas Hogg for some very fine ones, not yet 
known in Europe. 


It would be impossible to | 
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| | describe i in nit what can only be known by 
| the eye—the distinctive beauties of them all. 

Among the best, however, are the obtusa, 
| with its finely cut and fern-like leaves, so 
| hardy that the cold of two years ago had no 
| effect upon it, while American Arbor Vite at 
| its side were killed. 

The filiformis is very beautiful with its 
dark-green foliage and graceful, drooping 
branches. 

The Golden, however, is destined to be the 
/most popular. Jt keeps its bright golden 
tint throughout the year, gives a lawn a very 
bright appearance, is admirably adapted to 
|small house fronts and cemetery lots, and is 
-equally valuable for potting purposes and 
window decoration. For edging, it is supe- 
rior to Box; and for low hedges, not desired 
to be impervious, it would be very beautiful. 
This whole family is among the most valuable 
acquisitions from Japan. 

Junipers.—The Junipers are too well 
known to need description. 

The Swedish is remarkable for the fresh 
greenness of its color, and the Jrish for its 
steely blue, and its column-like uprightness. 

The Weeping Juniper is soft and graceful, 
'and the glauca has a most refreshing light 
lavender tint. .This last is a variety of the 
Red Cedar, and will doubtless make a large 
tree, while it can be clipped into any size and 
shape. 

The Prostrate Juniper generally clings to 
| the ground ; but, by training up a leader, it 
makes a very picturesque appearance. My 
specimen thus managed is eight feet high. 

Among the Conifers there are very many 
varieties which I cannot now take your time 
to describe, but will glance hastily at a few 
of the broad-leaved evergreens. 

Broad-leaved Evergreens.—The Amer- 
ican Holly is scarcely appreciated as one of 
the finest of these broad leaved. Being indi- 
genous here, it is perfectly hardy, and its 
broad, glossy thorn-armed leaves make it very 
attractive. It forms a very ornamental, im- 
pervious hedge, and no cattle would break 
through it. It is very difficult to successfully 
transfer even small plants of it from the open 
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woods; and the seed is so extremely hard to | 


vegetate that it must always be scarce. 
The Andromeda Catesbaii is hardy, with 
attractive glossy leaves. 


The A. floribunda has a nice foliage, sur- | weather. 


mounted by spikes of white flowers, the buds 
of which form in the autumn and bloom early 
in the spring. 





have known. The glossy, bright green of its 


summer foliage changes to a bronzed-green 


|during the winter, but no pine or spruce 


more persistently holds its leaves during cold 
It is clothed with strong thorns so 


| close and stout that cattle would never attack 
| it a second time. Even a chicken attempting 
It is a difficult plant to grow, | to get through it would find food for repent- 


and, from some cause which I cannot fathom, | ance. It grows rapidly, and a strong plant 


often deteriorates in the most favored positions. 
The Aucuba in its different varieties, and the 


Japan Euonymus, both green and golden, | 


with the small-leaved Cotoneasters, are dwarf} to go untrimmed, it can in two years be 


shrubs much admired, and suitable for shel- 
tered situations. 

The Hnglish Mahania is low growing, 
with glossy-pointed holly-like leaves, and pro- 
ducing spikes of yellowish flowers. The 
Japan Mahonia is taller growing, has larger 
leaves, and is more imposing in its character. 


The Kalmia—our native Lawrel—is often | 
admired when seen in masses in our forests ; | 
but few know its beauty when grouped upon | 


the lawn. Its foliage alone would suffice to 
charm, and nothing can surpass the beauty of 
its clusters in early June, when each flower is 
a picture whether in bud or in bloom, for the 


delicate rose tint of its opening or the pale | 


blush of its maturity. 

Professor Agassiz used a very moderate 
adjective when he described it as the neatest 
plant he knew. 

Hedges.—The Crataegus pyracantha alba, 
or Evergreen Thorn, is well adapted for single 
planting, because it can be trimmed into any 
shape, and can thus be made very ornamental. 

Its great value, however, is in an impervi- 
ous hedge, and for this purpose, both in farm 
and garden, I consider it so decided an acqui- 
sition, that I incline to tell you all I have 
learned about it during fifteen years of experi- 
ment. Its leaf is narrow and oval, about one- 
quarter the size of that of the Japan quince. 


It can readily be distinguished from the old | 


Pyracantha which has large and round leaves 
and is not hardy. 

It has endured, unharmed, a cold fourteen 
degrees below zero, and has been equally 
patient under the most severe drought we 





| will make shoots of one and a half to two 


feet each season. 
If it is neglected several years, and allowed 


brought again into perfect shape. 
With attention, when young, it can be kept 


| down to a foot for borders; and for farm pur- 


poses it can be formed into a hedge five feet 
high. Its flowers are small, like those of the 


| Elder, and grow in clusters about the size of 


adollar. These June flowers are succeeded 
in autumn by showy orange berries the size of 
peas. 

It is very excitable by the first warm days 


| of spring, and should be always planted in 


autumn. 

When successfully planted, I think that it 
meets all the requirements for a perfect imper- 
vious hedge. 


For one that is not impervious, but simply 
ornamental, there are many evergreens well 
adapted. The Hemlock, for this, stands un- 


rivalled. It bears the shears perfectly, takes 
a close and compact surface, and keeps a fresh 
color all the winter. 

In May the light shoots of the new growth 
against the dark surface of the o/d, forms one 
of the nicest possible contrasts—like the cheek 
of a fair child against the brown one of its 
father. 

The Arbor Vites, the Junipers, the Reti- 
nosporas, the Yews and the Holly, all make 
good hedges, each distinct in its character. 

In noticing the broad-leaved evergreens, I 
have reserved to the last that which stands 
first among them all, and unrivalled among 
hardy plants of low growth—the Rhododen- 
dron. 

Rhododendrons.—The broad, evergreen 
foliage, with its glossy richness, would alone 
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entitle it to the first rank, but when this is 


crowned, in June, with many clusters of flow- 
ers, each cluster large enough for a lady’s bou- 
quet, and each variety having its own color— 
white, blue, purple, delicate shell, cherry, lilac, 
mauve and crimson, the term szzperb fitly de- 
scribes its appearance. There are many dis- 
tinct species of this plant, but those best known 
are the Arborewm, Ponticum, and Catawbi- 
ense. The Arboreum and its varieties are 
adapted only to the greenhouse. The Ponti- 


° | 
cum, although hardy in England, France and 


Belgium, has its bloom buds uniformly killed 
here, while the Catawbiense has endured, with 
out injury, an American cold of fourteen de- 
grees below zero. 

Varieties, therefore, showing 
European planters, while here, at the north, 
they are almost worthless. Every winter 
gives them a blow until they finally die out- 
right. The only desirable varieties for our 


climate are those produced from the Cataw- | 


bierise by hybridization, and these varieties 
are perpetuated by grafting only. Of these, 
there are good European varieties for our 
climate, while many which are excellent in 
Europe are worthless here. The most entirely 
reliable are the varieties grown from seed in 
this country. In the moist climate of Eng- 
land it has for many years been the custom to 
use peat largely in the preparation of Rhodo- 
dendron soil. Gardeners there are now dis- 
covering that it was a mistake, and are dis- 
carding it. In the dry, exciting air of this 


country peat is positively injurious, and the | 


Rhododendron will grow most thriftily in good 
garden soil. 
The foliage will be good in the shade; but 


for bloom, they should be planted in the sun. | 


The shade and peat fallacies have been great 
bars to successful Rhododendron culture. 


The numerous fibrous roots hold the earth | 


so closely that a plant can be safely removed 
at any season of the year, while it is better to 
avoid doing so during the rapid growth of 
June and July. 

They can be planted singly upon a lawn or 
in a city garden, and are very effective in a 
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strongly- | 
marked Ponticum blood, are satisfactory to | 


mass of one or two dozen. Although enduring 
severe cold well, they expose so much surface 
to the strong north winds of winter that it is 
better to plant them to the leeward of a house 
or mass of shrubbery. As a last word for 
this favorite of mine, I would use what is 
with me an almost hackneyed expression, that 
it is one of the plants which should be found 
in every garden; and if room can be found 
for only one plant, that plant should be a 
Rhododendron. 
| I have endeavored to describe, as concisely 
| as possible, a portion only of the great family 
| of evergreens. There are many others upon 
| which my eye rests daily with pleasure, the 
| description of which would detain you too long. 
I will close by suggesting to you the value 
| of all these dwarf evergreens, with their varied 
colors. for the effects which you now seek to 
obtain by what are known as bedding plants. 
They require no annual planting; but once 
established, they become, increasingly with 
each year, things of beauty, which an old 
writer tells us are joys forever. 
stnceennnneslllapiaianinihideae 
A few Choice, Small Shrubs. 
BY A. 8S. FULLER. 
F one possesses unlimited grounds, as well 
as an abundance of means, all obstacles in 

the way of making an elegant garden can 
generally be overcome. But mankind are 
not all blessed to such an extent; hence, 
some are compelled to be content, or at least 
make the most of means at command. The 
pleasures, however, may be just as sweet and 
enjoyable which are derived from moderate 
/means as from an unlimited purse; all de- 
pending upon the temperament of the pos- 
sessor. 

A beautiful plant is none the less attractive 
when, through long years of cultivation and 
constant propagation, the price falls from dol- 
lars to dimes; although it must be confessed 
that there are peculiar fascinations which 
| draws one after rarities. But in horticultural 
affairs we know of nothing so profitable to the 
| purchaser as patience. A little delay of a 
| year or two usually brings down the price of 
| rare plants many fold. 
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If one’s purse is light, the pleasures of | 
anticipation may be slightly prolonged to suit 
our circumstances, obtaining those things we | 
desire when they come fairly within reach. | 

The price of plants should never be con- | 
sidered a criterion by which we may deter- 
mine their beauty or excellence. 

A shrub which can be purchased for ten | 
cents at this time may have readily brought 
as many dollars a dozen years ago, although 
its merits have not changed in the least; 
scarcity or abundance alone making the dif. | 
ference in price. 

I allude to these peculiarities, or changes 
in valuation, in order that the reader may 
fully understand why some of the very com- 
mon and cheap sorts are included in the fol- | 
lowing list, and many of the high priced and 
highly extolled are excluded. 

At the very commencement I shall name 
three native shrubs, which are unsurpassed 
for beauty, and well worthy of being placed 
at the head of the list, namely, the 

American Azaleas.—The Clammy azalea | 
(A. viscosa) is common in the swamps of the 
eastern and southern States. The flowers are 
pure white, deliciously fragrant, and appear 
late in spring to midsummer. The nude or | 
naked flowering azalea (A. nudiflora), which 
is also known by several other common names, 
such as Pinxter flower, Purple azalea and | 
May apple, is found upon high, dry soils, and | 
of various shades of color, from a light, deli- 
cate pink to a deep purple. The flame- | 
colored azalea (A. calendulacea) is found most | 
abundant in the Alleghanies and farther | 
south ; but it is quite hardy in nearly all of | 
the northern States. All three of the above | 
species, as well as their varieties and hybrids, | 
thrive in almost any good garden soil. 


| 
| 


| serves more general cultivation. 


-mate acquaintance. 
| flowers, from which this double sort was pro- 


the best known. The first has small, crimson 
flowers, and the latter bright flame color. 

By making a selection of varieties from all 
the different species, both native and exotic, 
one can readily keep up a succession of flowers 
from early spring until quite jate in summer. 

Almonds.—Both the double pink and 
white-flowering dwarf almonds are indispen- 
sable to every collection of shrubs, however 
limited in numbers. 

Calycanthus.—The “‘sweet-scented shrubs ”’ 
are desirable for their fragrant flowers, al- 
though neither very beautiful or showy. There 
are several species and varieties; but the 
most common (C. /loridus) is as desirable as 
any. 

Alderleaved Clethra.—This is another of 
the many neglected, native plants which de- 
It is very 
common in low grounds, but thrives in almost 
any soil or situation. The flowers are small, 


| pure white, fragrant, and produced in slender, 
| upright panicles. 


Blooms in summer. 
vimson-flowering Currant.—The double 
crimson-flowering currant is an elegant, small 


\shrub of easy culture, and, although not so 
showy as some other kinds, still it is one of 


those plants that will repay a close and inti- 
The species with single 


duced, is a native of the Rocky mountains, in 
Oregon, and Washington Territory. The 


| flowers are produced in long, drooping ra- 


cemes or clusters, and at a distance resemble 
a bunch of our common red currants when 
fully ripe. 

Deulzias.—There are quite a number of 
species and varieties of the Dewtzia; and 
while all are handsome and desirable there is 
still room for a selection. The D. crenata 


There are also hundreds of varieties of what | flore pleno has double white flowers, with the 


are termed Pontic azaleas (A. pontica) from | 
the old world, which are perfectly hardy here ; | 
but language would certainly fail me should | 
I attempt a description of the most beautiful | 


outer row of petals of a beautiful rose color. 
There is also a variety in which the rose- 
colored petals are wanting. The D. gracilis, 
or slender-branched deutzia, is probably the 


varieties among the many to be obtained at | next best. The plants are quite dwarf in 
our larger nurseries. There are also several | habit, seldom growing more than two feet 
of the Chinese azaleas which are quite hardy. | high. The flowers are pure silvery white, 
The A. amena and A. obtusa are probably | and produced in small delicate spikes or 











racemes. 


Plants taken from the garden in 
fall and put in the house bloom quite freely 


in winter. All the species and varieties are 
as readily propagated from cuttings as the 
currant. No one need be without an abun- 
dance of plants after procuring a stock to 
work from. 

Forsythias —P ants producing yellow flow- 
ers are not so generally admired as others, 
although it must be admitted that the golden 
is nature’s favorite color. Still, on account 

"of the earliness of the Forsythias or “ golden 

bells,” as they are sometimes called, a plant 
or two should be admitted into the garden. 
The F’. suspensa is probably the best for 
planting among the smaller kinds of shrubs, 
as the plant is a slender grower, of a half- 
trailing habit. The flowers are among the 
first to appear in spring. 

Hydrangeas.—There are several native 
species of the hydrangea that are quite pretty 
shrubs, but the oak-leaved (H. quercifolia) is 
really the best of all. The leaves are large, 
deeply five lobed, woolly pubescent under- 
neath. The flowers are quite large, of a 
whitish color, and produced in a rather loose, 
terminal panicle. 

The old garden or changeable hydrangeas 
are too tender for garden culture in the north- 
ern States, although, when protected, their 
flowers make a fine show, varying much in 
color from a pale pink to a bright blue; the | 
variation being produced by the chemical 
constituents of the soil in which they are 
grown. The queen of hardy hydrangeas, how- | 
ever, is the new Japan variety, known in 
nurserymen’s catalogues as H. paniculata 
grandiflora. It grows rather tall if left to 
itself to come in among small shrubs. Still, 
as it is not a coarse wood plant, and a little 
shortening of the leading shoots will make fit 
in very nicely with the lesser-growing kinds. 
The flowers are white, and produced in im- 
mense pyramidal panicles a foot or more in 
length. This is another autumn or late sum- 
mer-blooming plant, and one of the best 
shrubs of recent introduction. 
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Itea Virginica.—The Virginian Itea is a 
neat little shrub seldom mentioned in nursery- 
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men’s catalogues. It grows about two feet 
high, with rather slender stems, and oblong 
finely serrate leaves, which become a brilliant 
crimson in autumn. The flowers are small, 
pure white, and produced in racemes. 


in early spring. 


Blooms 


Lilacs.—Of these, there are many species 
and varieties, but mostly rather coarse, large 
shrubs. Those known as the Persian lilacs 
(Syringa persica) are, however, admissible in 
small gardens. The white and purple are 
well-known handsome varieties of this species. 

Quince, Japan, or Cydonia Japonica.— 
These are well-known elegant shrubs, bloom- 
ing in early spring. There are varieties with 
white, pink, crimson, and scarlet flowers. 
They are all beautiful and desirable; there- 
fore one cannot go amiss in making a selec- 
tion. 

Spir@as.—A genus containing a large 
number of species and varieties. They are 
principally shrubs of small size; but a few 
reach the height of eight to ten feet. Among 
the smaller species and varieties I prefer the 


| following: S. callosa alba; dwarf habit, flow- 


ers pure white. S. prunifolia pleno, or 
double flowering plum-leaved. Flowers pure 
white, double, appearing before the leaves in 
Reeves, double and single; both 
elegant sorts, with pure white flowers, bloom- 


|ing in May. Germander-leaved (S. chame- 
| drifolia), sometimes called “ bridal wreath,” 


the small, wiry branches bending over in a 
half circle, and, when covered with flowers, 
form a natural wreath worthy of crowning a 
bride. 

Syringa, or Mock Orange-—As long as 
some of our principal nurserymen persist in 
applying the scientific name of the lilac 
(Syringa) to this very distinct genus of plants, 
we suppose the masses will follow, instead of 
calling it by its right name, viz., Philadel- 
phus. The larger portion of the species and 
varieties are rather coarse-growing shrubs. 
The Philadelphus ranus is quite a dwarf, 
bushy species, or perhaps, more properly, a 
variety of the common P. coronarius or well- 
known mock orange of our gardens. The 
flowers are white and very fragrant. 
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|for indoor work, where the refreshing green 
The Slower Ahar den, | | foliage always imparts a cheerfulness to the 
surroundings of our homes, the ivy shows to 
the greatest advantage. So very many con- 
| trivances are in use to ornament the rooms 
| and hall-ways of dwellings, that it is perhaps 
doubtless appears strange to one who feels | unnecessary to enumerate even a small portion 

no especial interest in horticulture, that | of them here, but we may say that in shaded 
votaries of this pursuit should be so fickle in | positions where most plants would perish, this 
their admiration for certain classes of plants. | vine flourishes in perfection. 

When we come to analyze this so-called | In the open air it always prefers an expos- 
fickleness, it becomes apparent that a love of | ure not directly facing the sun all day long, * 
variety or novelty is the guiding cause after | and due north is really the best for a vigorous 
all; and that we do not leave one set of plants | growth—the essentials being coolness (not in- 
for another, because we tire of the first, but | ferse cold), moisture and shade. 
for the reason that a suite of foliage or flowers | Thanks to its accommodating nature, how- 
hitherto unknown to our houses and grounds | ever, we may use the various varieties in 
offer so much pleasure in perspective, and are | almost any position on the lawn, although we 
so totally distinct from those hitherto culti- | must not expect in every case the best results. 
vated, that it seems impossible to withstand| The species of Hedera are now so cut up 
the temptation of possessing them. Gradually, | and undistinguishable, on account of the hy- 
and almost imperceptibly, they take prece-| bridizer’s art, that anything like a correct 
dence over all else, and maintain their sway | scientific classification is entirely out of the 
until another set of plants is introduced, which | question. True, Shirley Hibberd, in England, 
in turn ousts out the former favorites, and ac- | has undertaken the task, but we fear that even 
cepts the post of honor as easily as if there never | horticulturists are not unanimous in regard to 
before had been any to dispute the position. | his rulings in the matter, therefore in the fol- 

These remarks seem applicable to the some- | | lowing brief notes on some of the choicer kinds, 
what recent fashion for collecting together all | we shall merely allude to them by those names 





Ivy and its Culture. 


BY JOSIAH HOOPES, 


the many varieties of the well-known ivy. 
Certain it is that it requires some movement | 
of the kind to make our people interest them- 
selves sufficiently in any class of plants so that | 
they will search for the gems which otherwise 
would lay hidden away, or perhaps be found | 
only in some isolated garden where horticul- 
turists generally would never make their ac- 
quaintance. 

The common English and Irish ivies are too 
well known to require any introduction at our 
hands. They are sufficiently hardy to stand 
our winters, at least as far north as Philadel- | 





phia, and are to-day without a rival, for cover- | 
ing buildings as well as for innumerable uses | 
in ornamental gardening. 

For vases and hanging baskets they are 
especially adapted, and for edging beds, when 


dwarf, bushy habit of growth. 


| which gardeners have assigned to each : 


There is a class of these plants usually 
termed Tree or Bush Ivies, on account of their 
Unlike the 
other forms, these have very little, if any in- 
clination to climb, and by judicious trimming 
occasionally, may be fashioned into very at- 
tractive garden ornaments. The foliage is 
entire leaved, and in this respect differs also 
from the climbing sorts. ‘Sooner or later, 
however,” says Loudon, “ it resumes its native 


| habit, and throws out rambling, or creeping 
| shoots, with five-lobed leaves, like the common 


ivy.” 


Aurea maculata, as its name implies, is a 

| pretty form, having the foliage distinctly mar- 

| bled over with yellow of different tints. 
Marginata argentea closely resembles the 


light wire frames are used for supports, they | above, excepting in the color of its markings, 
surpass anything of the kind ever tried. But | which in this are white. Aurea marginata 
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wn the leaves finely senleeed with: yellow, wal} 
is one of the best of its class. 

Climbing ivies are formed into two easily 
distinguished groups, the one having green | 
leaves, but of different sizes and shapes; the | 
other consisting of the variegated varieties. 
They are all worthy of cultivation ; indeed we 
know not of one that might be termed really | 
poor. 

Commencing with the green-leaved kinds, 
we of course allude first to the old species 


which has been in cultivation for centuries— | 
the ivy of ‘song and story ’’—Hedera Helix | 


(common English ivy). In England, it is no 
uncommon sight to find this species clambering 
over the trees and brushes, and wreathing them 
with the most graceful of garlands; in the 
vicinity of rocks it tells with great effect ; but 
clambering over the old ruined towers and 
castles, festooning the battlements and turrets, 
covering up the time-stained walls with its 
wealth of rich glossy-green foliage, is when its 
beauty is seen in perfection. 

One of the oldest and best of its varieties 
is the Jrish or Giant Ivy (var. Canariensis), a 
native of the Canary Islands, but introduced 
into Great Britain very many years ago. 
is preferable to the species on account of its 
more luxuriant growth and larger foliage, yet 
possibly it is less hardy. As a basket plant 


it is exceedingly fine, and is still in demand, | 


notwithstanding the many new and beautiful 
forms. The Palmate-leaved Ivy (var. digi- 


tata) is very neat and pretty for hanging bas- | 


kets, and for trailing over rockeries. The 
foliage is deeply divided, not unlike the fingers 
of a hand, hence the name. 

The Grolden-fruited Ivy (var. chrysocarpa) 
is another of the older varieties, and one which 
has been classified as a species by some of the 
authorities. 
India, and is readily distinguished by its large 
foliage and: yellow fruit. Tooth-leaved (var. 
dentata), is precisely what its name suggests ; 
differing from the species in having the mar- 
gin of its leaves very dentate. One of the | 
most curious and distinct ivies is a dwarf form 


just introduced under the name of Conglome- | 
It is a decided miniature in all its | 


rata. 


It | 


peat, sonniiilii an unique twisted or plaited 
arrangement of foliage, the latter small and 
unlike the remainder of the family. It makes 
|a@ very neat specimen for pot culture or for 

eee work. Another of the recently intro- 
| duced varieties, belonging to the green-leaved 
| section, is termed Rhomboidea obovata. This 

is likewise a very distinct variety, the foliage 
| differing in outline from that of all the others. 

It is of a deep green tint, and a vigorous 
| grower. 

Regneriana is now becoming well known 
and justly appreciated by our gardeners on 
/account of its strong healthy growth and 
beautiful large leaves. It is employed exten- 
sively for vases and baskets, and in fact all 
the uses to which the family is applied. A/- 
geriensis, like the last, is a noble variety, and 
well worthy of a place even in small collec- 
tions. Donerailense belongs to the same cate- 
gory as the above. 

Sagitiafolia or the Arrow-leaved Ivy is one 
of the neatest little varieties that we have seen. 
The delicate leaves forcibly remind one of the 
narrow-leaved form of Sagittaria or Arrow- 
Head, a common aquatic plant. 

Inequeloba is remarkable for the diversity 
of its foliage, or strictly speaking, for inequal- 
ity of the lobes. The foliage is large and 
glossy. 

Leaving this section of the ivies, we will 
call attention to a few of the handsome varie- 
gated kinds, as among gardeners this is con- 
sidered the most attractive class of all. The 


| florist forming a too hasty impression at first, 
| will very likely object to their marked foliage, 


believing, as is sometimes said of them, “ they 
| have a diseased look.” Not so, however; for 
although variegation may be caused in the 
| first instance by some form of unhealth in the 


It is a native of the north of| plant, yet these sports are increased and grow 


| with the utmost vigor, until the variegation 
| has become a fixed fact to a greater or less 
| degree. They are all, however, liable to 
sport, as it is called, back to the original green 
'type, but by cutting this out, they may be 
made to retain the desired color. 
These variegations are now so numerous, 
| that to make a small selection therefrom will, 
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as a matter of course, leave many favorites 
unmentioned ; however, if the following should 
be procured, we feel satisfied the owner will 
be amply repaid, no matter how beautiful may 
be the charms of those whose “ praises have 
been left unsung.” 


The var. Canariensis has two very pretty 


sports called awrea maculata, and marmorata 
alba ; the first with large leaves spotted and 
evenly marbled over with yellowish markings ; 
the latter with white specks and veinings that 
impart a very pretty effect. 


and regular coloring. Aurea maculata (not 


canariensis aurea maculata) has fine-sized foli- | 


age, which in many instances is pure yellow 
in all its parts; again one-half the leaf will be 
of a golden tinge, and occasionally a few yel- 
lowish spots will be the only deviation from 
the usual green color. One of the latest as 
well as one of the best of these variegated 
forms is termed Awrea spectabile. The growth 
is quite vigorous, although the leaves are not 
over medium in size; color bright emerald 
green, merging into a rich self or marbled 
gold color. We predict for it a hearty wel- 
come among lovers of this class of plants. 
Marmorata elegans has a rather small or 
medium sized leaf, which is very prettily 
mottled with white. It is exceedingly neat 
for hanging baskets and vases, as well as for 
making conspicuous edgings for flower beds. 


Minor aurea maculata has a neat minia- | 


ture leaf prettily spotted with pale yellow; it 
makes an excellent contrast to other varieties. 
Rhombea argentea marginata is rather a long 
title for one of the neatest of plants. The 
foliage is not large, but very evenly and thick- 
ly sprinkled with white dots and veinings. It 
has been in use here for some years, and has 
become one of our most popular kinds. We 
will close our descriptions with the Angusti- 
folia variegata, having foliage tinted with yel- 
low, white and pink in a charming manner ; 
these colors are so happily blended together as 


to remind one of a tender stove plant. Hang- 
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and grown in partial shade, we know not of 
its superior. 

Our advice to those of our readers who have 
not tested these improved forms, is to select a 
few of the most showy as companions for the 
old green-leaved species, and they must be 
convinced how much more cheerful the aspect 
of their baskets and vases will become. We 
do not insist on the total exclusion of the 
latter, but we do recommend a more general 
use of the former. 


Algeriensis fol. 
variegata is a grand variety with very distinct | 


A few Hardy Herbaceous 
Plants. . 


BY A. 8. FULLER. 

ee there are many persons who 

can trace their love of flowers to a few 
favorite herbaceous plants which greeted them 
in growth in the old homestead garden. The 
collection may not have been very extensive 
or rich, but a few clumps of grass pinks, holy- 
hocks and sweet rocket, are frequently sufficient 
to create a taste for flowers in a child, which in 
after years becomes developed into a passion 
that brings pleasures in proportion to its inten- 
sity. It is well for some of us who have 
grown old, while feasting among the novelties 
annually introduced from various parts of the 
world, to occasionally remember the few old, 
good and cheap plants which once filled our 
hearts with pleasure, even though they did not 
fully satisfy. 

The costly conservatory, or the well built 
and substantial dwelling-house, warm enough 
in winter to insure the growth of “ window 
plants,” are not within the reach of all, but 
| there are few outside of cities who are deprived 
|of the pleasures of either a small or large 
garden in which flowers may be cultivated. 
_Among the many thousands of species and 
| varieties of hardy herbaceous plants in culti- 
'vation, the “ideal of beauty,” even of the 
| most critical in taste, should be found, and I 
| think can be, if diligently sought. 
| It must not be supposed however, because 
| plants are hardy, or will withstand consider- 


ing over the edge of a basket, it forms one of | able neglect, that good care and culture are 


the greatest attractions we can introduce ; and 
for pot culture, when trained over a wire frame, 


entirely unnecessary. The kinds which I pro- 
| pose to name require a good rich soil and 








clean culture, in order to secure full develop- 
ment or perfection. Also when the clumps or 
roots become large and old they need dividing 
and planting in fresh soil, the autumn being 
generally the best season for performing this 
operation. 

In the more northern states a slight protec- 
tion in winter, by covering the crowns of the 
plants with coarse manure from the barnyard, 
will be found beneficial. 

The following list comprises some of the 
very best kinds in cultivation without regard 
to rarity : 

Achilieas (Garron).—These are low grow- 


ing, spreading plants with neat foliage, hardy | 


and bloom freely. The A. millefolia rubra 
has very small deep red flowers, produced in 
dense flat corymbs, while those of A. Ptar- 
mica pleno are about three-eighths of an inch 
in diameter, very double and pure white; 
very neat for working in bouquets. 
species bloom in summer—July and August. 
Actea alba (White Baneberry).—A native 
plant and quite common in rich low grounds 
and woods, but is well worth a place in the gar- 
den. 
ducing long spikes of small pure white flowers. 
Anemone Japonica.—An elegant plant 
blooming in autumn; flowers, rose color. A 


Both | 


Plants grow two to three feet high, pro- | 


variety of this known as A. Honorine Joubert | 


has pure white flowers, appearing at the same 

season as the first. The plants grow about 

two feet high, or a little more in rich soils. 
Anthericum liliastrum. — Flowers pure 


white, lily-shaped, borne on stems a foot high. 


This is a pretty little plant blooming in June, | 
and although long known to our florists, it ap- | 


pears to be somewhat scarce in gardens. 
Aquilegia or Columbine.—Old and well 

known plants of various shades of color, and 

both double and single varieties. The A. 


cerulea, from the Rocky Mountains, is an | 


elegant species with blue and white flowers. 
Seeds of all the choice species and varieties 
are now to be had at the seed stores, and no 
one who has a garden need to be without a 
showy bed of these plants. 

Arundo Donax variegata.—This is a coarse 
growing species of reed or grass, the stems 


| it has not as yet found a home. 
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frequently reaching a height of ten feet. 
The leaves are elegantly striped with green 
and white, a very desirable plant for the 
center of groups as well as to plant singly. 
Propagated from the green stems in summer, 
or by dividing the roots. 

Campanula (Canterbury Bells).— There 
are many species and varieties, but the follow- 
ing of these are my choice: C. grandiflora, 
large blue flowers. C. grandiflora alba, flow- 
ers pure white, and the old peach-leaved 
(C. persicifolia). 

Clematis integrifolia, or the entire leaved 
clematis. A low growing plant, with fine 
blue flowers bordered with white. The great- 
er part of the species of clematis are climbing 
plants, but there are a few with erect, self- 
sustaining stems, like the one named, which I 
consider the most showy, although the small 
white flowering C. erecta is quite pretty. 

Convallaria majalis (Lily of the Valley).— 
This old and well known plant is one of the 
indispensable flowers in every garden, and I 
may add is superior to any of the varieties 
raised therefrom, such as the double white, 
red, etc., ete. 

Delphiniums (Larkspurs).—Among the tall 
growing sorts (D. elatum) my choice would 
be the D. formosum, deep azure blue flowers 
with white center, blooming in July and 
August. Among the Chinese varieties there 
is less choice, as the colors vary from pure 
white to deep blue ; all handsome and readily 
produced from seed. 

Dicentra spectabilis (Bleeding Heart).—If 
limited to but one plant this would certainly 
be my choice. It grows freely in almost any 
good soil, never failing to bloom early and for 
a long time. In habit it has no equal in 
graceful elegance, and its abundance of rosy 
crimson flowers make altogether a plant to be 
admired by the million. Although introduced 
almost or quite a quarter of a century since, 
still there are thousands of gardens in which 
It may be 


rapidly propagated by dividing the roots or by 


cuttings of its half-ripened flower stems in 
summer, placed in almost any shady spot in 
the garden. 
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Hints on Training Plants. 


BY A. 8. FULLER. 

ARIETY in gardening does not consist 
wholly, as some persons appear to sup- 
pose, in the number of kinds or species ob- 
tained and cultivated. Diversity of form 
obtained through training of plants will fre- 
quently produce almost, if not quite, as beauti- 
ful effect as a great variety ; herein lies much 
of what is termed skillful and successful gar- 
dening. Suppose, for instance, one has but 


the two varieties of the dwarf double flower- | 
ing almonds, the white and pink. A clump | 


of each are pretty ornaments to start with, 
then a change can be made by putting the 
pink sort in the center of the group, and a row 
of white outside, and in such a position that 
one can look down upon the clump instead of 
aside view. Then this order may be reversed, 
or a long ribbon of pink and white may be 
made by planting a row of each, side by side. 

Another change, and a far more elegant 
shrub produced, by budding these plants upon 


peach or plum stocks, and four or five feet | 


from the ground. Young, healthy sprouts or 


seedlings should be planted in spring, and the | 
stems cut off at the desired height, and if | 


there are any side branches, shorten these to 
within three or four inches of their base. 
Young shoots will issue, and into these the 
buds are to be inserted in July or August, or 
when in proper condition for the operation. 


bud and graft trees, and if they do not, they 
should learn without unnecessary delay. 

Perhaps just the few hints given above will 
set the reader to thinking how other depart- 
ures from standard types may be secured, if 
so, the accomplishing of the same will depend 
upon the persistency of the effort in that direc- 
tion. 

Many persons, however, are prone to think 
that it will not answer to depart very widely 
from the natural “ bent” of the plant, there- 
fore their climbing plants are always treated 
as climbers, never as bedding or low trailers. 
| A prairie rose looks well upon a trellis, or 
| trained to a stake, also when pegged down to 
| the ground forming a rosy cushion only a few 
inches high. If weeds and grass are likely to 
| interfere, it is a very easy matter to cover the 
| ground for a few feet about the main stem with 
| gravel, old bark, or anything which will pre- 
| vent the weeds growing through. All kinds 
| of climbing plants may be treated in the same 

manner in order to produce a variety of orna- 
ments. Honeysuckles trained over an old 
rock or heap of stone look fully as well if not 
better when covering some costly trellis. 
Wistarias may be trained as low or high 
shrubs, although they are classed among the 
climbers. Because a plant naturally grows 
tall and slender, it does not necessarily follow 
that its form cannot be modified to suit our 
| convenience or taste in the matter. By lop- 


A stock may be budded with one variety or a | ping off a branch here, and bending another 
faw buds of the white almond put on the cen- | there, natural forms may be changed without 
ter shoots, and a row of the pink on the out- seriously interfering with natural laws, and by 
side. It is always a good plan to put in more | a little forethought and consideration, as to the 
buds than are desired, if all should grow, | effect which we desire to produce, there is little 
which does not always follow, even when the | danger of falling far short of the object sought. 
budding is done by a skillful hand. There are usually more or less waste mate- 

The white-flowered sort has quite stiff up- | rials about a place which can be used to ad- 
right growing branches, but those of the pink | vantage in this way. The old plum sprouts 
are long and slender. and when worked on | may be used as stocks upon which to work the 
such stocks as I have described will bend over | double flowering almonds, peaches and plums. 
most gracefully, especially when loaded with | The cherry and apple seedlings can also be 
flowers. The elegant appearance of such a| turned to good account in the same way; in 
shrub can readily be imagined if never seen | fact the stone heaps and rubbish piles, as well 
by any one who is acquainted with the plants | as old stumps may become useful as well as 
named, Of course I am presuming that | ornamental objects about a place by a little 
everybody who has a garden knows how to | skillful manipulation. 
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Harilening. 


Notes from my Garden. 


BY PORTE CRAYON. 


HE winter of 1872-73, with the thermom- 





zero, was so disastrous to the shrubbery and 
fruit trees of this region, that our horticultu- 
ral notes for the following summer were omit- 
ted, as no one is particularly anxious to pub- 
lish his failures, howsoever instructive they may 
be supposed to be to the outside world. 


Time, however, and boon Nature have well | 





nigh repaired all evils which were not past | 


remedy. Our bearing peach and cherry trees, 
which died outright, have been replaced by 


plums and vines of 1875 have, this season, 


exhibited crops unequalled in quantity and | 


quality. 
Our small fruits have been uniformly pro- 


ductive and satisfactory, the result of winter | 


protection and careful summer culture. We 
can confirm and commend the practice of 
mowing the strawberry beds after the crop is 
gathered, but have otherwise no new experi- 
ences to report. 

As our numerous fruit trees grow and 
spread, our garden bids fair, in time, to be- 
come an orchard, and our interest is conse- 
quently becoming absorbed in its larger and 
more showy products. With the Early Har- 
vest, Maiden’s Blush, Rambo, Northern Spy 
and Winter Sweet Paradise in full bearing, 
we now eat our own apples all the year round. 

This last named apple, imperfectly des- 
cribed by Downing, is a great favorite in this 
region, and with ordinary care will keep until 
June. 

Last year we packed a barrel of them in 
ground plaster and ate them in perfection on 
the 10th of July following. It is a very 
handsome fruit, large and well formed, with a 
greenish yellow coat and a rich red cheek, 
Its flesh is peculiarly light and fine grained, 
sweet, without a trace of acid, and with a del- 
icate perfumed flavor like that of the banana, 


“ 


or a Belle Lucrative pear, well ripened. Our 
trees, regularly cultivated and manured dur- 
ing the eight years we have had them in pos- 
session, have never failed to yield us full and 
increasing crops, with no off years. 

Of plums, the Early Harvest, Imperial 


| Gage, Perdrigon and General Hand were each 
eter touching twenty-six degrees below | 


in their season loaded with perfectly matured 
and delicious fruit. 

We fight the curculio as usual by jarring 
the trees over a sheet, commencing as soon as 
the bloom falls and continuing as long as any 
of the enemy can be found, usually from two 
to three weeks. 

A neighbor who brought in some very 
beautiful plums, last season, attributed his 
success in raising them to a device, acciden- 


| tally suggested by the following circumstance : 
hardier stock, while the fruitless apples, pears, | 


He had a large and thrifty tree overhanging 


| his cottage roof, which bloomed and fruited 





annually, and was as regularly harvested by 
the curculio—so thoroughly, that for several 
years he never even obtained a specimen to 
test its quality. Having occasion to change 
the location of his cooking stove, he put the 
pipe through the roof, immediately under the 
overhanging limb, and the following season 
that portion of the tree was loaded with fruit, 
which matured perfectly and has continued to 
do so ever since. Acting on this hint, he 
places an old earthen or iron vessel under 
each of his plum trees, and keeps therein a 
smouldering, smoking fire, during the curcu- 
ho season, which effectually secures the grow: 
ing fruit. 

Our dessert baskets have been supplied this 
season with the most delicious pears, from the 
15th of August until Christmas, the succes- 
sion being composed of the following varie- 
ties: Bloodgood, Flemish Beauty, Belle Lu- 
erative, Duchesse, Seckel and Vicar of Wink- 
field, 

We had specimens of the Duchesse weigh- 
ing seventeen ounces. Seckels four to the 
pound and unapproachable in flavor. Among 
all, the Vicar was a most agreeable surprise ; 
we have hitherto regarded it as a coarse, as- 
tringent fruit, only fit for cooking, and regret- 
ted to see its unworthy stock the most thrifty 
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and rampant grower in our small collection. 
However, as the fruit was large and well 
shaped, and hung thick upon the sturdy 
branches, about the middle of October we 
condescended to gather the crop, nearly two 
bushels, and spreading them on the garret 
floor, covered with an old carpet, and mentally 
devoted to the stew-pan and the children. 

In two weeks they began to grow yellow 
and mellow, and were pronounced decidedly 
superior to the Duchesse, and if lacking in 
the daintier perfume of the Lucrative, or 
more delicate flavor of the Beauty, yet as a 
juicy, sprightly and refreshing dessert fruit, 
equal to anything our garden produces. 


Owing to the refreshing rains, during the | 


ripening season, our grapes this year escaped 
the ravages of the bee tribe, nevertheless the 


birds, including some English sparrows, lifted | 
about one-third of the crop, confining their | 


depredations exclusively to the Concords. 
We fruited the Delaware, Rebecca, Maxa- 


tawney, Rodgers No. 4, and some other of the | tatoes, nor did a beetle or worm make their 


| appearance. 


more esteemed and delicate varieties, but after 
tasting and comparing all around, we got tired 


of playing the dillettanti, and concluded with | 


the sparrows, that for all essentials the Con- 


cord is still the President of American Grapes. | 


Meanwhile, we have not neglected the 
kitchen garden, and some of our experiences 


therein might possibly be instructive to your | 


unskillful readers, but after boasting of our 
successes with rosy-cheeked Belles, soft-hearted 


revolt at the recollection of our victories over 
good living, cannot be reckoned among the 


glories of horticulture. 
Berkeley Springs, West Va. 


Plant Development. 
BY ALEXANDER W. COOPER. 
YEAR ago last January, having bought 
some barrels of Early Rose potatoes out 
of a Savannah store, they were planted the 
last of January on a piece of well drained, 


sandy, hammock soil. Early in February 
they game up finely, and were remarkable for 


| few large ones. 
| left in the ground, which was also planted in 
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a profusion of stalks to every set; the sets 
were half potatoes which had been cut from 
bud end to heel. Towards the end of Feb- 
ruary a severe frost cut down all the stalks 
above ground. A few weeks after in March 
they again came up vigorously, but a green 
worm, striped handsomely with white, made 
its appearance and kept the leaves close shaven 
until it was time to dig the potatoes. A great 
many small potatoes were unearthed and very 
Plenty of small tubers were 


something else, and so kept clear of grass and 
weeds till next March, when a good stand of 
volunteer potatoes made their appearance, none 
of them throwing up more than two stalks, and 
most not more than one. The better to be 
certain of this fact, many were dug up, and 
all verified the fact, and though the crop was 
from tubers, many of which were no longer 


| than cherries, yet the yield was fair, and the 


| product consisted almost entirely of large po- 


So much for the natural product 
of a seed potatoe which has been in the bosom 
of mother earth from seed time to seed time. 

We will now turn from this blessed provis- 
ion of Providence to that other consolation, 
and see the same law of production regulating 


_ it also. 


| known as knots. 
Beauties, and aristocratic Duchesses, we rather | 





Sugar cane grows like a reed, there being 
joints, and hard rings between these joints 
While the joints are pithy, 
succulent, juicy and sweet, the knots are hard, 


dry and bitter to the taste, there being about 
potato bugs, cabbage worms and squash grubs, | 


vulgar triumphs, which, however essential to | 


them that peculiarly bitter, unpleasant taste 
that there is in the eye of maize or in the 
young leaf of early corn, and on each of these 
knots is an eye,and very knowing looking fel- 
lows they are. Each stick of cane has from 
ten to a dozen, or even as many as thirty, of 
these eyes on it, and if the cane is cut in 
October and carefully preserved in windrows, 
a hill can be produced from each eye, and this 
is the common practice. The cane is cut in 
October, laid in windrows, planted in January 
or February, and a hill does come up from 
each eye. 

Last fall a colored man sold me a hundred 
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stalks of selected cane, at five cents each; they of this tree, some fifteen or more years old. 
had been cut close to the ground, and the tops | From the very ground to the topmost twig it 
were undisturbed. A suitable piece of ground | is as perfect as a large tree well could be, 
had been prepared, and in the latter part of | forming a pyramid of green, but a few days 
October, before any frost had fallen, they were | later the leaves will drop, and then its ugli- 
planted. The way they were was this: the | ness will appear in the form of drooping 
land having been put in good tilth, furrows | branches loaded down with the dark, dirty, 
were opened nine inches deep, five feet apart, | brown cones of the past half dozen years. 
the butt of a cane being placed at the bottom | While the larch is young, and before the 
of this trench, it was laid along it obliquely, | cones appear, it is really a pretty tree, with 
one joint of the top being left above ground, | its very graceful, slender branches and light 
and all else covered. The winter was severe, | green foliage, but after the first ten years the 
and early in spring, digging up several stalks, | branches become almost covered with cones 
I found that a quantity of roots had grown | of various ages, some brown, others black and 
out from each knot or ring. The cane was | half rotten, the whole being about as orna- 
very late, and only commenced to sprout in | mental as an old plum tree covered with black 
March, when each stick shot up one solitary | knots. As a timber tree the larch no doubt 
sprout from an upper eye. As single canes | ranks high among the useful kinds, but as an 
had been laid along the trenches, each of which | ornamental tree it does not fill the bill, in my 
was about five feet long, after all were up, | estimation. 
there was an interval of five feet between each The Yellows.—Mr. Thomas Meehan, in 
shoot, making a poor stand, but as the season | speaking of this subject, believes there is no 
advanced numerous strong tillers appeared, | mystery as to its cause, and says: “If you 
and the patch now presents the appearance of | dig around a peach with the yellows you will 
a field covered with heavy bunches of canes | be first struck with a *mushroomy’ smell. 
from ten to twenty to a hill, so thick and so | Picking out the roots and examining them 
strong as to leave no doubt, in my mind, that | with a lens, you will see millions of thread- 
it is no robbery to cut out half a dozen from | like fibres, which are the mycelia of fungi. 
a hill to chew after supper in the quiet solitude | These eat the young fibres, and leave only the 
of our still evenings ; and reflect that while | main roots, through which all the nutriment 
seas and rivers divide us, the time draws near | of the plant has to be gathered; and as an 
when ‘the Lord shall utterly destroy the | old root is unable to do much more than draw 
tongue of the Egyptian sea,” “and there shall | in water, the tree becomes in a measure starved, 
be an highway for the remnant of his people.” | and the leaves become yellow, just as they 
Sanne would be if growing in poor soil, which, though 
The Larch, a candid opinion.—The | the plants might have plenty of roots, fur- 
European Larch has so often been recom- | nished nothing for the roots to eat, To have 
mended for ornamental purposes, that the fol- | plenty of roots and no foad, is equivalent to 
lowing criticism from a correspondent of The | having plenty of food and no roots, The reme- 
Rural New Yorker will bring an opposite | dies which look to the destruction of this root 
opinion to notice: Perhaps I may excite the | parasite are employed. Hot water has done 
wrath of somebody (which will be nothing | it, so has a weak solution of salt; others have 
new) if I‘speak my mind in regard to the | found a weak solution of potash succeed,” 
European Larch as an ornamental tree, but| A Beautiful Tree.—A correspondent of 
without fear of consequences I record my | The N. Y. Tribune writes in praise of the 
opinion, and it is that it is the ugliest tree | Decidwous Cypress: As I write, a branch 
ever introduced in lawn or garden. I am | waves its feathery-like foliage directly in front 
writing this within a few feet of what many | of my window, and that leads me to wonder- 
persons would gall a yery handsome specimen | ing why this attractive tree ig not more fre- 
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quently planted. It affords a lesson to those 
who have a mistaken idea that plants should 
have the same condition of soil in their new 

homes as when growing in their native haunts. 

The Deciduous Cypress is a native of low, 

swampy grounds, but when removed to high, 

and even sandy localities, it will flourish equal- 

ly well. The one alluded to is growing under 

just such conditions, and I think it difficult to 

excel. As a center-piece in a group of round- 

headed trees, it looms up a perfect pyramid 

above them all, displaying a peculiarity of 
verdure at once distinct and attractive. 

Beets for Winter.—I know it is a com- 
mon practice for dwellers in the country to 
make but one sowing of beets. They plant 
early for “‘ new beets,” and then what remains 
until autumn is for the winter crop. Such 
people have not the least conception what con- 
stitutes a juicy, fine flavored root when vege- 
tables are in demand. The proper time to 
plant is in June, not earlier, and they will 
then arrive at maturity before the frost is 
severe. If dug and carried carefully to a 
damp cellar, where they will not freeze hard, 
and buried in sand, one can enjoy a first- 
class article all winter. It may appear like 
heresy to advocate planting a light colored va- 
riety, but it is my choice nevertheless. I ad- 
here to the Early Bassano, all the season 
through, as being the sweetest, most tender, 
as well as the most profitable kind I have ever 
grown.— WV, Y. Tribune. 

Plant English Walnuts.—The recom- 
mendation to plant English walnuts is very 
pointedly enforced by the following experience 
of the editor of the Germantown Telegraph: 
‘Some twenty-two years ago we planted in 
our stable yard, now a part of the garden, an 
English walnut tree, at the request of a valued 
friend, who died two years after. He said in 
a dozen years it would begin to bear fruit, and 
thereafter afford sufficient for a family; that 
his father had many years before planted three 
such trees in spots of ground that were useless 
for cultivation, and they yielded a large sup- 
ply. We followed his advice and planted this 
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have gathered over one bushel, it never before 
having yielded more than a peck. There are 
now a number of these trees in this neighbor- 
hood coming into bearing, showing that they 
do very well here; but this is about the farth- 
est point north that they will stand the sever- 
ity of our winters. Some eight feet of the 
top of the tree upon our premises was killed 
in the severe winter six or seven years ago.” 

The Elm—Its ornamental valtue.—A 
Tribune correspondent speaks of the native 
white elm in high terms: “ It is a grand tree 
when fully grown—in deep soil, and with room 
for its magnificent spread of branches. Its 
leaves are more translucent than those of other 
elms, and show a beautifully bright green 
when viewed against the sky. But it must be 
understood that for street planting or for small 
grounds this fine tree does not suit. When 
young it looks like some young people, scraggy, 
lean, long-limbed, unfilled and disproportioned. 
For streets, etc., there are some varieties of 
the English elm that are extremely fine—erect, 
massy, full of light and shade. They graft 
readily on other elms. All elms vary extra- 
ordinarily in individuals from seed. We have 
an avenue row grafted at uniform height, with 
a round and very compact headed sort—like 
the globular-headed acacias (locusts) in front 
of the Hotel des Invalides.” 

Keeping Celery.—A correspondent of the 
Germantown Telegraph says: A friend of 
mine has kept his celery through the winter 
now for several years by standing it in spring 


| water about an inch in depth; and kept thus 


it continues to grow and send up fresh branches, 
so that he has cut nicely blanched, tender tops 
two and three times in a winter. My trouble 
| with the trench system has been meadow mice, 
which appear to be as fond of the plant as I 
am, and make sad havoe with it. Otherwise 
it was the best way to keep it, which I had an 
opportunity of trying. 

Currant Cuttings.—A Wisconsin ama- 
teur, who used to have a great deal of trouble 
to make currant and gooseberry cuttings or 
slips grow, at last tried the following plan, 





tree, which has for several years given us a 
fair supply of fruit, but the present season we 


and succeeded : 
“T boiled some potatoes until they were 
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nearly done, and then stuck one on each slip 
and put it in the ground. Every slip sprouted 
and grew well all summer, with one or two 
exceptions. The idea of putting the boiled 
potatoes to the end of cuttings is to furnish and 
keep moisture enough for them to grow until 
the roots become large enough to gather this 
moisture and substance from the soil. I never 
tried it on grape cuttings, but do not see any 
reason why it would not do as well with 
grapes as with anything else.” 

Ashes for Peur Trees.—A correspond- 
ent of The Prairie Farmer had bad luck 
with pear trees until he used ashes, when they 
prospered without fault: Thirty-six years ago, 
I put out pear trees; they grew, bore a year 
or two, and died out at the root, all of them. 
I bought more and they grew and died the 
same way. I saw on four places near me the 
old trees still bearing. I saw that every one 
that was left on the old places had been set 
near the first cabin and ash-hopper, where the 
soap was made and the refuse ashes thrown 
out. So I bought more trees, and began to 
plant ashes under them. They are a beauti- 
ful sight now, loaded with fair fruit. This is 
their third year of bearing. I shall go on 
with the ashes as long as God leaves me here, 


or until the trees die. If they do, my child- | 


ren will have my experience. 

Germinating Sceds of Locust Trees,— 
A correspondent of the Scientific American 
says: ‘ The seed of the common locust tree will 


not only stand the temperature of boiling water, | 
but will always fail to grow unless boiled for | 


eight toten minutes. My father planted about 
15,000 seeds of the common locust on four 
acres of land, and only about fifty seeds ger- 
minated. We now boil them for ten minutes, 
or place them in cold water and allow it to 
come to a boil, and remove them three min- 
utes afterward. These seeds will grow finely 


after a large brush pile has been burned over | 


them. These are facts, occurring every year, 
to my personal knowledge.” 


Remedy for Cabbuye Worms.—A cor- | 


respondent of the Country Gentleman states 
buckwheat flour, sifted through a sieve early 
in the evening or in the morning while the dew 
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is on, will effectually eradicate cabbage worms. 
Two applications (and often one) will do the 
work. He has succeded in raising splendid 
cabbages, while his neighbors, who did not use 
the remedy, have invariably failed. It is far 
preferable to hellebore, or any other article 
for the purpose, and has the advantage of be- 
ing harmless. 

Garden Turnip.—A gardener writes to 
the Journal of Horiiculture, London, that he 
finds the Early American White Strap Leaf a 
much quicker grower than either the Early 
White Dutch or the Early Stone sorts, as it 
comes into market some ten days ahead. In 
sowing he gives the ground a good dressing of 
soot and ashes, mixed equally, as it prevents 
the ravages of the fly; it is also a good ma- 
nure. 

Sawdust for Celery.—The editor of the 
Journal of Horticulture, London, says saw- 
dust is a good thing for earthing celery, plac- 
ing it between the rows and around the plants 
after the leaves and stalks have been brought 
together, pressing the sawdust about them, so 
as to lie compact and insure blanching perfect- 
ly. It is better, he thinks, than soil, not be- 
ing so liable to cause the stalk to rot, and is 

| a good protection against frost. 

| For Destroying Caterpillars.—A for- 
| mula recently introduced in England, consists 
| of a mixture of coal dust, common salt, and 
flour of sulphur, to be scattered, just before a 
_rain, over freshly-plowed land. To extermi- 
nate caterpillars on trees, they may be sprinkled 
with a solution of one part of sulphide of 
| potassium in 500 parts of water. This, it is 
said, will kill the msects, and do no harm to 


the trees. 
lw 


The London market gardeners pay $200 
per acre yearly rent for the land they cultivate, 
and their average profit amounts to $500 per 
acre. One English penny (equal to two of 
our cents) per square yard is equal to $100 an 
| acre, and as there are nine early lettuces 
raised in every square yard, these figures are 
not at all improbable, in fact some of our 
market gardeners “go several better” than 
this; but these gardeners are few. 
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Plums on Peach-roots. 
I CLAIM that my plum trees, grafted on 
my neighbors’; that the principle is correct ; 
and if the facts do not coincide with the pop- 
ular theories of the day, then it is bad for the 
theories. If any one can tell me why plums 
on peach roots will not do equally as well as 
those budded on plum roots, in a country 


where the peach thrives with unexceled rigor, | 


then I shall have to assume another position. 
The opponents of this system claim that the 
“borers” soon destroy the peach root. I 
admit that, but the man who is too lazy to 
devote a few minutes, once a year, to killing 
them, don’t deserve to have plums, or peaches 
either. Practice, after all, is the sure test to 
prove such disputed points as the above, and 
practice, in this case, says, that in peach 
countries the peach root will thrive as well— 
yes, I will even say better than the plum, but 
in heavy clay soils, the latter is the better 
stock of the two in all probability; yet I sup- 
pose there are plenty of “ Walking Encyclo- 
pedias ” similar to a neighbor of mine who are 
ready to argue, that “‘it is cheating, because 
it is.”—Josiah Hoopes, in Tribune. 
ee 
Training Grapes.—A Marylaud corres- 
pondent of the Country Gentleman, writing 
of training grapes, spirally on stakes, says he 
believes it gives better table grapes than are 
produced by other methods; and he gives a 
description of a contrivance which does away 
with the trouble of looking up materials for 
tying, such as willow, twine, etc., and in fact 
makes the stakes permanently se/f-tying. 
Wire staples are driven in the stake about 
two inches from the top, and on opposite 
sides—one staple for each cane. The staple 
must be large enough to admit the end of the 
cane, and also a little wedge, formed from 
grape-wood trimmings. His plan is to first 
twist the cane around the stake, cut it off 
about three inches’ above the staple, then 


peach roots, are just as healthy as any of | 





bend the end back carefully and insert it in 
the staple, put in the wedge on the outer side 
of the cane, give it a tap with a tack hammer, 
and the work is done. Of course, it is under- 
stood that the canes are to be renewed yearly, 
as they should be to get the best results. 
This “patent” is for the use of all good 
grape-growers—free of cost. 

Pear Blight Remedy.—Mr. G. F. B. 
Leighton, President of the Norfolk, Virginia, 
Horticultural Society, finds that the remedy 
for pear blight, recommended by the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, has proved successful 
in Eastern Virginia. This remedy is made 
and applied as follows : 

One pound of sulphur added to six or eight 
pounds of carbolate of lime, reduced to the 
consistency of thick whitewash, is applied to 
the diseased parts; where the bark is dis- 
eased remove the outer portion before making 
the application. Mr. L. says he has used this 
with magical effect on blighted or diseased 
trees, but writes to the American Farmer 
that in future he will “use the formula recom- 
mended by the Hon. Wm. Saunders, of Wash- 
ington, who has charge of the public grounds, 
as being more economical than the above, on 
account of the volatile nature of carbolic acid: 
To half a bushel of lime add four pounds of 
sulphur—slake to the consistency of white- 
wash, and when applied, add half an ounce of 
carbolic acid to each gallon of wash, and ap- 
ply as above directed.” 

Lime for Apple Trees.—A_ successful 
pomologist of New Jersey writes the New 
York Herald that he once noticed that a tree 
standing in the immediate vicinity of his dwell- 
ing had all at once put forth with renewed 
energy, and he was at a loss for some time to 
define the cause. On examination he found 
that a quantity of lime, which had accidently 
been spilled and rendered worthless by becom- 
ing mixed with the refuse, on the stable floor, 
had been thrown at the foot of and around the 
tree, and to this, as the principal cause, he 
immediately accredited the revival and re- 
newed fructification of the tree. Taking the 
hint from the incident, he purchased twelve 
casks of lime and applied half a bushel to each 
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of the trees in his orchard, and found that it 
produced immediate beneficial effects. Not 
the health of the tree only but the quality of 
the fruit also was greatly improved. The 
Herald adds that it has known some farmers 
to make it a regular practice for a succession of 
years to throw caustic lime around their apple 
trees in the spring and summer. 
Orchardsin Grass, or not—which will 
you have ?— The Practical Farmer describes 
an experiment made on the Eastern Experi- 
mental Farm of Pennsylvania in a standard 
Bartlett pear orchard. 
in grass five or six years, and had formed a 
tough sod. This was carefully and thorough- 
ly plowed last year. Another portion had 
been cropped with vegetables until within two 
years, when it was seeded to grass. Both 
portions had been alike dressed with fresh 
ashes a year ago at the rate of one bushel per 
tree. Both set a heavy crop of fruit this year. 


The trees on the portion two years in grass | 


ripened their fruit soonest, dropped their leaves 


the other. The trees on the portion plowed 


last year retained their leaves late, the fruit | 
was large and perfect, and sold at $1 per crate | 


wholesale. 
A New Tomato.—The Detroit Tribune 


is in receipt of a specimen of a new tomato, | 


brought before the public for the first time 
this year, by John Ford, of Detroit. The 
quality of the fruit is superior to that of any 
early tomato with which we are acquainted. 
It grows very smooth, of fair size, and is en- 
tirely free from the hard, woody portions with 
which Hathaway and other early sorts are 
troubled. The fruit was shown to the mem- 
bers of the Fort Wayne Horticultural Soci- 
ety at their August meeting, by whom it 
was carefully examined, and named Ford’s 
Early Cluster. Mr. Ford stated that three 
years ago he noticed among some Trophy to- 
matoes a plant ripening earlier and loaded 
with fruit. 
and planted them last season. The plant 
retained these characteristics fully, and so 
again the present year; and he feels sure 
it is a valuable addition to the list of toma- 





| nearly or quite a pound each. 
One portion had lain | 


| very productive. 
prematurely, and the fruit was smaller than 








He preserved the seeds separately, | 
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toes, ripening two weeks sooner than any other 
variety. 

White Doyenne Pear.—This standard 
old favorite in Western New York has never 


| failed to give good crops. Trees twenty-five 


years old. Size very large, nearly all being 


one-half pound and upwards in weight, most 


beautifully colored and of unsurpassed quality. 
A neighbor is very successful with this variety 
grafted on a species of thorn. His crop is not 
abundant, but the size is enormous, weighing 
This variety 
has been abandoned in the East from its lia- 
bility to crack. We never had anything of 
the sort héte. The quality is always best, and 
cannot well be surpassed for flavor.—O. F’. T. 

Grapés.—In a discussion on this fruit by 
the American Pomological Society at Boston, 


| Mr. Jno. Saul said of the Mazxatawney, that 


in the District of Columbia it is, without 
exception, the finest of light grapes, equal to 
the F’rontignan ; and that he had known it 
He had seen a vine on the 
side of a house, which reached the third or 
fourth story, and was loaded with fruit. 

Pears near Norfolk, Va.—We regret 
to hear that Mr. G. F. B. Leighton, famed 
for his splendid pears, last season had nearly 
a total failure of his crop. He estimated that 
he would not ship 30 bushels, instead of some 
3,000 as usual. 

Strawberries.—A German correspondent 
of the Cottage Gardener states that the only 
best strawberry for preserving is the La Con- 
stante. For large fruit the variety known in 
Germany as the Unser Fritz is used for grow- 
ing the largest and finest fruits. 

Fruit in Michigan.—W estern Michigan 
has 900,000 peach trees, 140,000 pear trees, 
30,000 plum trees, 25,000 cherry trees, 170,- 
000 apple trees, 10,000 quince trees, and 180,- 
000 grape vines. A large area is also devoted 


| to the culture of berries. 


The Grand Haven Union says: It is 
now well understood by the intelligent and 
practical peach growers that cultivating among 
peach trees after midsummer must hereafter 


be stopped. 
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tate. ‘ | unfolded it is a splendid object, and if sur- 

ABindow hardening, rounded by its shining green leaves, it makes 
a magnificent ornament. 

So, in the first place, the calla lilies must 
receive attention. If we gave them rest last 
summer, by February they will have obtained 
eee being considered typical of the | a strong, healthy set of leaves. During May, 

resurrection, are in great request for the | June, July and August, callas should be kept 
celebration of Easter. Not only are large | in a cool, shady place, without water; then 
quantities desired for the decoration of church- | the foliage will wither away and the bulb 
es, in the observance of this festival, but many | store up strength to put forth a rich growth 
persons delight to make their own rooms es-| for the winter. To secure flowers at Easter 
pecially beautiful, at this time, with flowers | the plants should be kept at a moderate heat 
and floral devices, so that florists are frequently | until February; at that time increase the 
troubled to supply the demand. In anticipa- temperature and give a fertilizing liquid twice 
tion of this, they make great preparations, two | a week. Callas need a great deal of water 
or three months previous, in the way of re- | during their season of growth and bloom— 
tarding the growth of some plants and forcing | the saucer of the pot should be always full. 
others; and it is well for all interested in the Wash the leaves once a week with a soft 


culture of flowering plants, even in their | sponge wet in warm water. If, toward Easter, 
small household collections, to look forward to | the flower-buds do not develop as rapidly as 


Easter Flowers. 


BY ANNE G. HALE. 





that season in the same way. The pleasure 
of any occupation or pursuit is much enhanced 
if a definite object, towards which all efforts 
shall tend, is kept in view; and, surely, this 


furnishes a good incentive for exertion, and | 


presents opportunities for many interesting ex- 
periments in plant-culture. 

Red and pink roses and the lily of the val- 
ley, as emblematic of Christ, whom Solomon 
designates as ‘the rose of Sharon and the 
lily of the valley,” should be used freely in 
Easter decorations. Other blooming plants, 
in a high state of perfection, are needed ; also 
vines—both trailing and climbing, as well as 
cut flowers and buds, and a good assortment 
of lycopodium and other greenery. Foliage 
plants, in some positions, have a fine effect, 
but must be used sparingly. The early spring 
bulbs—snow-drops, crocuses, jonquils, and the 
like, are very desirable. 

Lilies, especially white lilies, are indis- 
pensable. Immense quantities of these are 
raised expressly for this occasion, and yet the 
supply seldom equals the demand. Calla 
Ethiopica is the favorite, and no wonder ; for, 
though so common as to be in the collection 
of every person who cares the least for flowers, 
when the great ivory-white blossom is fully 


desired, give still more heat, and water more 
frequently. If buds are coming forward too 
fast, set the plant in the shade, give very 
little water, and lower the temperature. 
The white lily of the garden, Lilium can- 
didum, is very beautiful as a parlor plant, 
and is also desired at Easter for church deco- 
ration. After its summer blooming is over 
the leaves will dry up and fall off. The bulb 
should then be potted—August, or early Sep- 
tember, is the time for this. It needs a soil 
one-half sand, one-half rich garden mould, 
lightly mixed. As with most bulbs, it must 
not be planted deep—the crown must be just 
at the surface of the soil. Keep them in the 
sun till a good growth is attained. Water 
regularly, but less than callas. In other re- 
spects proceed as with callas. The beautiful 
new lily, L. longiflorum, requires about the 
‘same treatment. Its large pearl-white flow- 
ers are as effective as callas for decorative 
purposes, but require more delicate handling. 
|In order to bring the lily of the valley into 
| bloom at Easter, the plants should be taken 
| from the garden in October, set in good garden 
| soil, and the pots kept in the cellar, or a dark 
| cold place, till January ; then take them to a 
; warm room, give the fertilizer weekly, water 
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freely; in March, hasten their blooming by 
increased heat, but they need very little sun. 

The bulbs of crocuses, tulips and snow- 
drops may be grown in sandy loam for Easter 
flowering. 
them in the dark and cold till the last of 
January; then bring them to the light, water 
twice a day, keep only moderately warm, till 
the buds appear—give them greater heat then 
if you wish to hasten their opening. Hya- 
cinths, and other bulbs, grown singly, in pots 
of sandy loam, can be grouped in baskets, or 
used with fine effect in flower-banks and sim- 
ilar arrangements. Common wicker basket- 
stands, for holding ladies’ sewing materials— 
those about three feet high—are very grace- 
ful ornaments, filled with blooming bulbs or 
cut flowers—trailing vines drooping from the 
basket around the stand. Any light material, 
like shavings or straw, can form a bank, in 
which small pots can be placed, the substance 
that forms the bank being covered with green 
moss or evergreens. Cut flowers, individually, 


or in small bouquets, as well as pots of flow- | 
ering bulbs, can be inserted among the moss 


of these flower-banks. An arrangement of 
this kind, if surmounted by a large moss- 
covered cross, bedecked with roses and valley- 
lilies, is an elegant design, suitable for the 
chancel. 

The calla, though frequently used with 
smaller flowers, in making crosses, garlands, 
etc., and sometimes constitutes their entire 


material, is never so beautiful as when only | 


accompanied by its own foliage. If three or 
more bulbs are suffered to remain in the same 
pot, at the time of blooming, they appear like an 
immense bouquet, which in grandeur, or state- 
liness, cannot be surpassed by any other plant 
or collection of plants. It is therefore more 


proper to use it for church decorations in this 
manner. 


green, or moss; and if placed upon a pedes- | 


tal or small stand, vines should entwine this 
support. 

With the smaller lilies, longiflorwm and 
candidum, ferns are the most beautiful foliage. 
These can be procured, in the autumn, from 
the woods and meadows; and if taken with a 


Plant them in the autumn, keep | 


The pot can be covered with ever- | 
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| ; $ ' . ‘ 
portion of their native soil about their roots, 


placed in boxes, kept in a dark, cold cellar 
| and watered occasionally, if the soil gets dry, 
they will remain in a healthy state all winter. 
Should this be too much trouble, gather them 
in September, press them between papers, 
beneath weights, and then lay them in a dark, 
dry place till Easter. They will retain their 
verdure, but must be handled carefully, they 
are so liable to break. 

Camellias, azaleas, roses, deutzias and other 
parlor plants are generally in bloom at Easter. 
If the smaller plants furnish sufficient cut 
flowers for bouquets, wreaths, ete., the larger 

/ones need not be despoiled of their beauty ; 
with plenty of verdure to envelop their pots, 
they are more desirable ornaments than any 
bouquet or wreath, either for church or home. 
The same may be said of pelargoniums and 
fuchsias. The foliage plants—draceenas, ma- 
rantas, begonias—have a good effect when set 
in juxtaposition to flowering plants; but only 
very few of these should be used. 

For the nicer greenery—ivies, smilax, ma- 
deira, and the smaller parlor vines, are always 
needed. The vivid green of smilax and ma- 
deira, should be our first choice. The wild 
evergreen—bear’s foot and arbor vite varie- 
ties—carelessly braided, to form a long twine, 
| is very pretty for interlacing and festooning. 
| After the twines are braided, small bouquets, 
or individual flowers, should be sewed at short 
intervals upon it; this will make of it a floral 
garland. A white cross (of wood, covered 
with white linen or cambric), over which a 
slender vine of smilax is draped, arranged as 
if springing from a bed of ferns or flowers, 
with ferns for a back-ground, is a very appro- 
priate chancel ornament. Vases for holding 
| bouquets, for church decorations, should be of 
|silver, or colorless glass. Small vase-like 
| stands can be improvised for large bouquets, 
whose stems—being wrapped in wet moss or 
cotton—need no water, by cutting small forked 
| branches of hemlock or arbor vitz to make a 
steady support for those stems; and these 
| rustic vases (as they seem) are very pretty. 
| A beautiful Easter monogram is thus made : 
| Take a piece of book-board, two feet and three 
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inches long, one foot and seven inches wide, | silk so as to form an eight-sided, hollow col- 
and cover it with white linen or cambric.| umn. To hide the lamp candlestick, the 
Draw in the centre of this the letters I. H. 8, | screen should be lined throughout with oiled 
Cover these letters with half-opened red or | tissue paper, either white or of a delicate rose 
pink roses and small green leaves; and ar- | color. 

range lilies of the valley, amid their own | 
foliage, as a fringe or border. It is a fine | 


———_ 


Bulbs for the Window.—An experienced 


illustration of the verse—I am the Rose of | horgiculturist writes in the New York Tribune 
Sharon and the Lily of the Valley,” to which | as follows: I have bulbs in bloom all winter 
allusion has been made in the first part of this | long. Not the same plants, of course, but by 
paper, and should be seen in every church on | keeping up a succession, and replacing those 





Easter day. | 


Devices in Autumn Leaves. 
_ exquisite transparency may be made by | 
arranging pressed ferns, grasses, and 
autumn leaves on a pane of window glass, 
laying another pane of the same size over it | 
and binding the edge with ribbon, leaving the 
group imprisoned between. Use gum traga- 
canth in putting on the binding. It is well to 
secure a narrow strip of paper under the rib- 
bon. The binding should be gummed all | 
around the edge of the first pane, and dried | 
before the leaves, ferns, etc., are arranged ; 
then it can be neatly folded over the second | 
pane without difficulty. 
To form the loop for hanging the trans- | 
parency, paste a binding of galloon along the 
edge, leaving a two-inch loop free in the center, 


| fill in with rich rotted compost and sand. 


whose duty has ended, I have a continuous 
exhibition that ends only with the advent 
of snowdrops in early spring. I adopt as a 


| rule in life never to purchase the cheap auc- 


tion bulbs; they may be good, or they may 
not, with odds very greatly in favor of the 
latter. For hyacinths, tulips, and narcissus, 
I choose six-inch pots; place some broken 
pieces of charcoal or pebbles in the bottom for 
drainage, cover these with a little moss, and 
I 
do not like to cover the bulb too deeply, in 
fact the neck should just show itself at the 
| surface of the soil. Sink the pots in the 
| ground until freezing weather sets in, then re- 
| move them to the cellar, where it will be suffi- 
ciently cool to prevent them from starting pre- 
maturely. A few of these at a time may be 


| placed in a warm, sunny window, and as soon 


afterward to be pulled through a little slip in | as the flower buds commence to expand, place 
the final binding. These transparencies may | them on a rustic stand in the bay window of 
either be hung before a window, or, if pre-| your sitting-room. To keep up the succession, 
ferred, secured against a pane in the sash. | when one is removed from the forcing window, 
In halls a beautiful effect is produced in | replace it from the stock of dormant plants in 
placing them against the side lights of the | the cellar. This is a leaf from the book of 
hall door. Where the side-lights are each of | my own experience, and friends wonder why 
only a single pane, it is well worth while to | my stand is always covered with bloom. 
place a single transparency against each, fill- SEED CoE 
ing up the entire space, thus affording ample | | It is stated that more bouquets (not but- 
scope for a free arrangement of ferns, grasses | | | tonhole) are made up in a single month in the 
and leaves, while the effect of the light pass- | city of New York than in the course of a whole 
ing through the rich autumnal colors is very | year in the city of London. This is, perhaps, 
fine. Leaves so arranged will preserve their | a trifling exaggeration, but Mr. Dickens said 
beauty the entire winter. | very much the same thing in writing of his 
An exceedingly pretty standing for a lamp American experience several years ago, so that 
can be formed of eight obfong transparencies | it is evident that our love for flowers is suffi- 
(made of glass and autumn leaves, as des- | ciently conspicuous to attract the attention of 
cribed) tacked together with strong sewing | foreigners. 
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+ " | Peach orchardists, twenty years since, were 
i ilitor’g {Jortfoliv. | really alarmed about this rapid increase in the 
| crop of fruit, and many, through discourage- 


*—— | ment, actually allowed their orchards to go 


|down. But, as is always the case, inventive 
Time-honored custom seems to require the | genius came to their aid—canning establish- 


editor of a journal, no matter what its field of | ments sprang up, as if by magic, and the or- 
labor, to hold a social, familiar chat with his | | chardists soon found that they could not pro- 
readers at the commencement of a New Year. | | duce the fruit as rapidly as the demand re- 
This, under all circumstances, is an agree-| quired. Think of the fact that whare to-day 
able task, as it appears to bind their interests | hundreds, if not thousands, of acres are cov- 
more closely ; to work, as it were, in harmony | ered with trees, our fathers had but small 
for the public good, each with the other, to | orchards, and our grandfathers only an occa- 
advance the cause that they advocate. | sional specimen in their gardens. These are 
As our New Year’s greeting, we wish to say | truths which our brethren in Europe are 
a few words in respect to fruit-culture in this | scarcely able to realize. They comment on 
country, and in doing so, to give general im-| the spirit of the American nurserymen, as 
pressions, rather than personal preferences. they read of the hundreds of thousands of 
We have every reason to believe, and we | trees offered for sale, while in their own es- 
do not say it in an egotistical spirit, but be- | tablishments the stock may be only a few hun- 
cause the truth is apparent to all, that Amer- | dreds, grown with the greatest care and 
ica, to-day, with her varied climate and soils, | trained into shapes which fit them for their 
is far ahead of any country in the world in | future life against a wall or under glass. 
this branch of industry. From the tropical| As regards the culture of the apple, our 
fruits of the Gulf states and the Pacific coast, | figures may not, perhaps, be quite so enor- 
to the apples of the temperate zone, all are | mous, but yet they are something wonderful. 
grown in the greatest profusion, and to per- | |The immense orchards of Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
fection. It may be said that small credit is | nois, and still further west, are increasing at 
due to us for the result, for with such natural |a rate that a pomologist of old would have 
advantages as we possess, it could not well be ‘thought impossible. In fact, the supply has 
otherwise. | somewhat exceeded the demand, until a par- 
To a certain extent we acknowledge this to | ‘tial relief for the overburdened market had 
be the case, but we also believe that very | to be found in foreign lands. This is now no 
much is due to the perseverance and indus- longer a doubtful experiment. Our annual 
try of our people, who, when once convinced | exportation of apples is steadily on the increase, 
of the value of a certain commodity, immedi- | and producers, looking ahead, feel confident 
ately direct their attention to the most feasi- | that this field of consumption cannot readily 
ble methods of producing it in sufficient quan- | be overstocked. Pears, we are obliged to 
tities to make it remunerative, whilst affording | add, are, in the majority of instances, so very 
it to purchasers at a reasonable price. In-| | uncertain, that the area of territory where 
stances are everywhere around us to prove | | they can be profitably grown is not very ex- 
the truth of this reasoning. Examine the | | tensive. Still, even this fruit is becoming 
extensive peach orchards of Delaware and | more common every year, and were it not for 
Maryland in the East, Michigan and Missouii | the terrible blight, they would be as plenty, 
in the West, and, of later years, Texas in | | almost, as apples. 
the south, and then compare the extent of this| It will not do for disappointed culturists to 
business with the result but ten years ago, | say that the pear is a delusion, as the results 
and we are at once startled at our rapid pro- | from many an extensive plantation tells a dif- 
gress. | ferent tale. The city of Boston alone, whose 
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markets are doubtless better supplied with 


this fruit than any in the world—and we make | 


the assertion with due consideration—is an 
example of what can be done in this way, 
when the business is properly understood. 

In the way of plums, apricots, and necta- 
rines, we do not feel disposed to boast much 
of our success, and yet even these are not 
entire failures throughout the length and 
breadth ef our land. The curculio has now 
become so universally prevalent, that to find 
a location where it does not destroy the entire 
crop, is a somewhat difficult task. 

We have seen, in the markets of San Fran- 
cisco and at Great Salt Lake, as abundant 
crops of all the above as the most avaricious 
owner could possibly desire. There are also 
localities in the older states where their suc- 


knowledge and perseverance to secure a crop. 
The advent of a few improved varieties of the 
Chickasaw plum, with a skin so tough that the 
curculio passes on in disgust, seem to be the 


forerunners of an improved class, that we | 


may enjoy with little extra care. 

The tender-fleshed cherries appear to be 
less reliable than in former years—not so 
much on account of their inability to with- 
stand the winters, but from some insiduous 
disease which has of late years caused the 
trees to blast and decline in early life. This 
malady does not affect the Morello class, 
however, and these, especially the Early 
Richmond, is being planted largely in many 
sections of the country. We do not mean to 
convey the idea that the sweet cherries, or in 
other words, the Hearts and Biggarreaus, and 
even including the Dukes to some extent, are, 
to-day, not paying a profitable investment on 
the outlay. For a visit to any of the large 
markets will tell a far different tale: but we 
do aver that the localities where they succeed 
are not at all numerous. 

The magnitude of our small fruit trade 
affords a useful lesson to the young planter. 
He may see in its rise and development what 
may be done in country life, equally as well 
as by a merchant prince. 

Such successes, in this line, as we might 





record, will compare favorably with those in 
other branches of industry incident to city 
life. And yet we have the best of reasons to 
believe that its height is far from being reached. 
Every year the business is gradually being 
extended ; improved systems of culture are 
inaugurated, and valuable ideas are gained 
respecting the transportation and sale of the 
fruit. So carefully has the debit and credit 
sides of the account been calculated, that 
there need be very little concern on the part 
of the intelligent producer, who is practically 
acquainted with the business. 

“Comparisons are odious,” may be all very 
well in the usual acceptation of the term, 
but when we take into consideration the many 
discouraging elements opposed to fruit-culture 


|in foreign countries, and especially in Eng- 
cessful culture is a fixed fact; but it requires | 


land, we sometimes think that we do not suf- 


| ficiently appreciate the blessings of our varied, 
| yet, on the whole, congenial climate for the 


production of fruit. When we contrast the 
ease with which we can produce a crop, with 
the necessary expense incurred by our breth- 
ren abroad, we find that our lots have been 
cast in pleasant places, grumble as we will, 
and do too often, at our losses. Speaking in 


_a general sense, here our trees care for them- 


selves, whilst abroad the inventive genius of a 
careful, highly-advanced horticultural taste 
has to depend upon art to assist in the work. 

Labor, systematic and untiring, is the only 
sure road to success, and this our English 
friends follow with a persistency that chal- 
lenges our admiration. 

Years of patient work is bestowed upon 
the training, pruning, and after protection of 
their trees, with a perseverance that knows 


| not failure. 


Thirtieth Volume of the Horticulturist, 

This is our THREE HUNDRED AND Forry- 
Tuirp NumBer. Let your thoughts take a 
full and impressive glance at the long past, 
and realize how finely thirty years of time have 
made the history of this your esteemed jour- 
nal. It is an important event in the history 
of any enterprise—one that might be appro- 
priately expatiated upon, and draw out the ex- 
pression of cordial good feeling and friendship. 
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| 
We wonder how many there are left of all| we noticed the thermometer at from eighty- 


who took Tue Horricuturist in its first | 
year. Of all its editors and publishers, only | 
its first editor and first publisher are dead ; all | 
the rest live ; but how widely separated, rarely 


meeting, rarely corresponding. Yet can not 


this year see them again in reunion of senti- | 
ment and fellowship on so beautiful an occa- 


sion. Can not our best writers and most emi- 


nent pomologists send some contributions to 


its pages to let the world behold how well | 
their sympathies and spirit still survive the | 
lapse of time, and how strong their love of 
Let us ornament the | 


horticulture has grown. 
pages of our journal, this year, with our besi 
thoughts; be the effort great or costly, let 
this, thirtieth, volume be the brightest, ablest 
best of all its life. 


Villa of a German Prince. 


The illustration in frontispiece is a sketch | 


of princely life in Germany. Elegant grounds, 


architectural ornament, lawns, gardens, trees, | 


shrubs, vines, and an air of costly decoration, 
make a model of beauty fit for any American 
merchant prince to follow. 

Table of Contents, 

Our monthly list of contents has become so 
large and varied, that we find it necessary to 
restore the old table, or index, on page two of 
the cover ; ‘and we expect to continue it here- 
after regularly. 


Hirtic Uure at the International Exhilition of | 


1876. 

We notice, in a recent number of a cotem- 
porary, an illustration of a proposed Horti- 
cultural Hall, which we presume is to be used 
for exhibition of plants and flowers, and also 
as a conservatory and winter garden ; it looks 
pretty on paper, and as no details are given, 
we have nothing to guide us in judging how 
far it is adapted to the intended purpose. As 
a modified form of a portion of the English | 
Crystal Palace exhibition building of 1851, 


there is nothing original in the design, and if | 


allowance is made for the difference of climate, | 
and also for the different purposes the building | 


is intended to be employed for, it may be a | 


success; but we may mention that during 


two to eighty-five degrees, the entire day, in 
the building of 1851; we can judge what the 
_ temperature of the same construction would be 
with the July temperature of this climate ; 
| we can only say none of our plants would be 
exposed in such a place. 

We have yet to see the first horticultural 
building which was satisfactory for growing or 
exhibiting plants; if designed by an engineer 
or architect, any one need only go to the New 
York Central Park and look down into the 
pit in which it is proposed to bury the peo- 
| ple’s money, in a two-story winter garden ; 
can any one imagine a more absurd idea, with 
all the fine positions to be found in the Park ? 


,| The above absurdity is so plain that it was 


| only necessary to refer to it as an illustration ; 
so we presume that the present building, being 
under the supervision of the National Horti- 
| cultural Society, will be nearer perfection. 

By the way, who are the members of this 
society? It is a strange fact, but we never 
heard of the society, to say nothing of the 
members; we certainly heard, about a year 
| ago, of a so-called society, with a Mr. Delmar 
as secretary, with a flaming prospectus for a 
grand show, which dwindled down from large 
prizes to small, and then disappeared alto- 
gether, after some rather awkward exposures 
|of Delmar’s antecedents in the New York 
| newspapers. We keep ourselves tolerably well 
| posted in all legitimate horticultural proceed- 
ings, in both this country and Europe, but the 
| National Horticultural Society has kept its 
| proceedings so quiet that we never had a hint 
of its existence. The society should be the best 
judges if such privacy is likely to promote 
horticulture generally, or to give the public 
| confidence in their proceedings. No doubt 
| the horticultural public would also like to be 
‘informed under what bushel Mr. H. J. 
| Schwarzmann has hid his light? and where 





even a ten-foot amateur greenhouse or propa- 
| gating pit, of his designing and construction, 


is to be seen. There is no doubt these under- 
| takings do occasionally develop unknown and 


| modest worth, but in this country it more fre- 
several successive days, in the month of July, 


quently finds, or rather makes, sinecures for 
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paying empty-headed politicians to feed at the 
public crib. We can form no idea how far 
the proposed Victoria house is adapted to the 
intended purpose, the ground plans only being 
given, but we know all those in Europe may 
be counted on the fingers of one hand ; and 
presume a committee will be appointed to 
enjoy a trip to Europe, at the public expense, 
to obtain a few ideas on the subject. 

We presume Mr. Wm. Saunders, of Wash- 
ington, will be consulted on the Orchard 
House department, and if allowed to manage 
himself, we may safely leave it in his hands, 
if the houses are not spoiled by ignorant con- 
struction. 

% Ovcidentalis”’ once More. 

Mr. Eprror :—Looking over the table of 
contents of our beautiful HorTIcULTURIST 
for December, I find that the signature of 
*Occidentalis” does not occur for the year 
1874. Yet I see that my name still stands 
as one of your contributors. You are aware, 


if the reader has not been, of the cause of | 
my long-continued silence—that a journal of | 


my own had claimed my attention and time. 
Still, in glancing over, I see the well- 
known and honored names and initials that | 


have graced its pages for many a year, and | 


made our favorite magazine what it is—the | 
first horticultural journal in America! There | 
are Barry, and Thomas, and Downing, and 
Fuller, and Hoopes, and Al Fresco, and Annie 
G. Hale; and coming west, are Willey, and 
Edwards, and McWhorter, and Parker Earle, 
and the venerable Foster—not to mention 
many others whose pens have enriched its 
pages from time to time, since—three hun- 
dred and forty-two months ago! Surely it | 
ought to be a favorite with everybody. 

And then its clear white paper and beauti- 
ful typography—its handsome title page and 
green cover, and its exquisite illustrations, 
set THe HorrTIcuLTurist, in its general | 
make-up, I think, a little ahead of all other 
horticultural journals, and this is not depreci- 
ating them either. 


And, to my eye, there is always something | 


to admire in the style of its advertisements. 
I love to run them over, as each monthly 


The Horticulturist and Journal 


number appears, not only to learn what your 
advertisers have to offer their customers and 
the public, but to admire the beautiful type 
and handsome display in which your printer 
presents them to the reader’s inspection. It 
is altogether right and proper that the beau- 
tiful productions of Flora and Pomona should 
be set before the public in the most tempting 
style of the typographic art. The flavor of a 
favorite pear would be wofully spoiled, and 
the dress of Madame Primrose very much 
marred by being presented on dull, brown 
paper, with bad ink and battered type. 
Success to the Horticu.turist for 1875, 
and many more years to come! is the New 
Year’s greeting of OccIDENTALIS, 
Banks of the Mississippi, Jan. 1, 1875. 


A Chat About Lilacs. 


One beautiful day last spring, while visiting 
the nurseries of Ellwanger & Barry, Rochgs- 
ter, N. Y., our attention was directed to a 
large clump of shrubs on the eastern side of 
the lawn, among which flowered some tall and 
strikingly beautiful tufts of lilacs. The sub- 
ject of encouraging their culture came upon us 
with such force, that we took note of some of 
the best varieties, for special recommenda- 
tion. Some of the heads (really floral pyra- 
mids in their size) were fully two feet long, 
and the display of all colors, from white to 
purple, and various mixtures between, was 
most delightful. 

Chinese (sinensis alba), a fine vigorous va- 
riety, with flowers of white, with a purple 
shade. 

Chionanthus-leaved (josekea), a very dis- 
tinct species, with dark, shining leaves, and 
purple flowers. 

Coerulea superba, a new seedling, originat- 
ed by Ellwanger & Barry; flowers light pur- 
ple, in bud, but when fully open a clear blue, 
truss very large, the finest of its color in cul- 
tivation. 

Emods (Emodi), delicate purplish lilac, 
very large and fine, free bloomer. 

Persian purple, foliage very small, but 
| flowers bright purple. 

Persian white, a variety of the purple, 
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with delicate white flowers, shaded with crim- 
son. 

Rothomagensis rubra, a really wonderful 
variety, trusses two feet long, a variety of the 
Chinese, reddish color. 


Virginalis, flowers pure white, but shrubs | 


very luxuriant. 

We believe this subject of lilacs is yet to 
receive increased popularity. Though an old 
shrub, yet it is capable of acquiring new inter- 
est with each succeeding year. The new 


seedlings of Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, of | 


which we believe there are three especially 
fine—(coerulea superba, Glory of Mt. Hope, 
and Sanguinea), are really among the pret- 
tiest we have ever beheld. 

In the borders which line the wide path, 
near the flower garden, are planted some 
specimen trees, which are so peculiar and 
beautiful, we wish every lover of rural orna- 
ment could look at them. One of them, 

The populus grandidentata pendula, pos- 
sesses a very graceful weeping habit. The 
leaves are deeply cut (or dented), the tree is 
a very strong grower, and the branches droop 
to the ground in a single season’s growth. 

Their lawn contains, among other treasures, 
very fine specimens of the Oak-leaved Moun- 
tain Ash, Weeping Larch, Cut-leaved Beech, 
Purple Beech, Judas Tree, and some very 
vigorous Thorns. At another time we hope 
to give a more detailed description of the 
objects of interest in other parts of this nur- 
sery. 

Pear Culture in Japan. 

‘* Occasionally,” says Mr. T. Hogg, who is 
a thorough traveler in Japan, “as you pass 
along, you see orchards of trained pear trees, 
of the kinds peculiar to the country. The 
trees are planted, as nearly as I could judge, 
from twelve to fifteen feet apart. After at- 
taining the proper height, the tree is allowed 
to form branches; and these are trained to 
rough frame-work of the same height, perfectly 
level, and extending over the whole area of 
the orchard. What object the cultivator has 


have not as yet ascertained; but why may it 
not have its advantages in enabling him to 
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secure his crops in the highest possible condi- 
tion. Every fruit is thus brought into view, 
and within reach of the gatherer, who, where 
trees are left to grow in their natural form, 
too often runs the risk, in order to secure 
some tempting prize, displaying its beauties 
on some inaccessible branch, of injuring the 
tree—or worse, possibly himself. 
An International Exhibition of Fruit. 

A general Pomological Congress, for all 
Europe, is announced to take place in Am- 
sterdam, in 1875. 

The commission of general management is 
mainly consisted of the most eminent of 
Dutch horticulturists. It is intended to de- 
vote special attention to the nomenclature of 
fruit-bearing trees and shrubs. 


Transactions Michigan State Pomological So- 
ciety. 


P. Barry says of them, that he has not 
seen so valuable a publication, especially for 
the fruit growers, in some time. We are 
unable to express any judgment of the vol- 
ume, as we have received none. We have 
not made any notices of the Illinois State 
Horticultural Society, because its respective 
President and Secretary persistently omit 
sending any to this office. We have received 
none for three years. Other societies, who 
receive no notices, will understand, we give 
favors when we receive them. If they forget 
us we can not be expected to keep their name 
and memory alive. 

Arbor Day in Nebraska, 

The project of tree-planting in Nebraska, 

and the idea of devoting one day in the year, 


| exclusively known as Arbor Day, for the en- 
| tire population to indulge in planting, origin- 


ated with J. Sterling Morton, of Nebraska 
city. The first Arbor Day was held in the 


spring of 1871, when 2,000,000 trees were 


planted. In 1872 and 1873, “ Arbor Day” 
was not celebrated, but it was recommended 
to the farmers to choose for themselves a day 


|in April, and set it apart for tree-planting. 
| This year, however, the State Board of Agri- 


in training them in so careful a manner, | | 


culture has determined to go back to the ori- 
ginal plan. It has been resolved that “Arbor 
Day,” shall be the second Wednesday in 
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April; and the State Legislature is to be 
asked to make the day a legal holiday. Each 
owner of land is recommended to plant at 
least one tree; and the State Board will 
award a premium to the person who plants the 
largest number. It is now the custom of the 
Board to give a premium to the land owner 
who has planted the most trees on any given 
day in April; and, at a recent meeting of the 
Board the prize was awarded to a farmer who 
set out 27,800 trees on the 28th April, 1873. 


History of the Gravenstein Apple in America, 

It is interesting to take note of some of the 
little incidents which first bring a good and wor- 
thy fruit into public notice. The Gravenstein 
apple is considered by the Newburyport 
(Mass.) people, the best in the world, and the 
editor of one of their local journals happen- 
ing to meet, one day, the man who first set 
the grafts of this variety in America, sets 
down and repeats the story of its curious in- 
troduction : 

Mr. Gorham Parsons, of the Fatherland 
Farm, Byfield, received from Europe a pack- 
age of the grafts from the seedling tree. They 
were left at his counting-room in Boston, and 
he sent them to his country-place in Brighton, 
but his overseer, having no spare stock for 
them, sent them to Byfield. Our informant, 
Mr. H. D. Rogers, was grafting over the old 
trees at Byfield when the grafts arrived, but 
the foreman of the place, seeing that they 
were a little shriveled. owing to their long 
voyage, and that they were rather small speci- 
mens of grafts at best, refused to have them 
set, declaring that he wouldn’t pay for the 
work. Mr. Rogers, nothing daunted, carried 
the poor grafts to his father, a somewhat cele- 
brated fruit raiser, and proposed to set them 
in his trees. But Rogers, Senior, didn’t be- 
lieve in new-fangled apples in general, nor in 
these withered grafts in particular, and he 
would have none of them. As a last resort, 
Rogers carried the cions to James Peabody, 
who favored everything new and fancy, and 
who gave him permission to set them, with the 
understanding ‘that they would go halves on 
the profits, 
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The third year the trees came into bearing, 
and Mr. Peabody carried a plate of the ap- 
ples to the cattle show, where they attracted 

much attention, though the committee could 
not name them. They were cut up into mi- 
nute pieces and distributed among the con- 
|/noisseurs, all of whom pronounced it the 
|champion apple. The next year Mr. Peabody 
| carried a plate to the fair of the Massachu- 
| setts Society, where he met Marshall P. Wil- 
der, the President, who had just arrived from 
| Europe with a basket of apples, a bunch of 
| the grafts, and the name, which has always 
_ been spelled wrong, Graff Stein—Count Stone 
|—being the name of the proprietor of the 
estate on which the apple originated. All the 
| grafts in this country came from Mr. Pea- 
| body’s tree, whieh took pity on the poor, im- 
| ° 
ported cions, after they had been refused 
everywhere else. 

Complimentary. 

A recent letter, received from W. Robin- 
son, editor The Garden, London, expresses 
great interest in Toe Horticu.turist. He 
says: ‘“ We hope you get our paper regularly, 
and thank you for sending your journal, which 
has so much increased in interest of late. 


Pennsylvania Fruit Growers’ Society. 

The annual meeting of this society will be 
held in York, Pa., on Wednesday, January 
20, 1875. Undoubtedly there will be a fine 
and practical discussion on fruits and garden- 
ing. 

Correction, 

Paragraph complimentary to Proceedings 
of the American Pomological Society, in a re- 
cent issue, attributed to London Gardener, 
should have been to The Garden, London. 


Mr. J. J. H. Gregory of Marblehead, Mass., 
has his annual advertisement in our columns, 
He was the original introducer of some of the 
best vegetables now found on every table. He 
comes this season with a new squash, and a 
number of tempting specialties, some of which 
are finely illustrated from engravings taken 





from photographs. The fact that so many of 
his varieties of seed are of his own growing, 
is a golden fact for farmers and gardeners. 




















